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MANTON MARBLE. 


Mr. Marsie was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, November 16, 1835. The only circum- 
stance worth noting in this record is the date, 
which shows that he was a young man of seven 
or eight and twenty when he assumed charge of 
the World, which immediately became, under 
his management, a powerful journal, His an- 
cestors, on both sides, are of 
an old Puritan stock. They 
came over at an early period, 
one of them, WiLLt1AM Mar- 
BLE, having taken the free- 
man’s oath in Boston, May 3, 
1654. How much the subject 
of this sketch owes to his re- 
mote Puritan progenitors we 
can not judge; but if they were 
grim and forbidding, after the 
Puritan fashion, the repulsive 
severity ran out long before it 
reached him. We have been 
told that his grandfather, Sou- 
OMON MARBLE, had even more 
than the Puritan strength and 
stolidity of purpose: a pecul- 
iarity which did not run out, 
though, in passing through the 
intermediate link, and blend- 
ing with the other branch of 
the lineage, it slipped on a 
mask of winning suavity. Mr. 
Marsue’s parents, both of 
whom are living, are estima- 
ble religious people, remark- 
able for ‘sterling good sense, 
and simple, old-fashioned 
cordiality. 

Mr. MARBLE was educated 
at first by his father; then at 
the High School in Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; afterward at the 
Albany Academy, under the 
principalship of Prof. Geo. 
H. Coox, now of Rutger’s 
College, and State Geolgist or 
New Jersey; and he completed 
his school studies at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, where he 
entered in the sophomore class 
January 1,1853,and wasgrad- 
uated with honors in July, 
1855, taking the President’s 
prize for an essay on the An- 
cient and Modern Idea of a 
State, in which he maintained 
the non - interference theory 
of modern Democracy. The 
politics of a youth of twenty 
are likely to be right or wrong 
by accident. The Democratic 
sentiments of the prize essay 
only prove that in the greater 
maturity of his faculties Mr. 
MARBLE saw no reason to 
change his politics. He prob- 
ably got his bias from his ear- 
ly surroundings, and the ad- 
miration felt by the Baptist 
communion, to which his pa- 
rents belonged, for Rocrer 
WILLIAMs, in whose history 
and opinions we should expect 
to find the pedigree of Mr. 
Marste’s political views. 
More creditable to him than 
his early Democracy is the 
fact that he was the favorite 
pupil of that distinguished ed- 
ucator and very able man, Dr. 
M. B. AnpErson, the Presi- 
dent of the University, be- 
tween whom and Mr. Mar- 
BLE a warm friendship has 
since continued to subsist. 

Immediately on leaving 
college, Mr. Mare went to 
Boston and embarked in jour- 
nalism; at first accepting a 
place on the staff of the Bos- 
ton Journal, and afterward be- 
coming the responsible editor of the Boston Trav- 
eller. In 1858 he came to New York, on the 
Evening Post, then edited by Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
Bicriow, and Wittiam Stpney THAYER (aft- 
erward United States Consul General to Egypt). 
He continued his connection with the Evening 
Post until the Wor/d was established, in June, 
1860. He spent the summer and autumn of 
1859 in traveling and buffalo hunting in North- 
western British America; and, besides his letters 
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to the Evening Post, he made a record of his | office itself. Its staff had 
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trip with pen and pencil, in a series of illustrated 
papers published in Harper's Magazine, in 1860, 
under the title ‘‘‘To Red River and Beyond.” 
The World was started by a company of gen- 
tlemen belonging to the ‘‘ evangelical” denomin- 
ations, with a view to make that great diffuser 
of intelligence, the daily press, a vehicle of Chris- 
tian influence. In politics its prospectus an- 
| nounced that it would be independent, In 1860, 
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estimable editor, Mr. Jamres R. Spacprne (then 
recently of the Courier and Enquirer, a Consery- 
ative Whig until the Whig party was defunct), 
in conscientious pursuance of the no-party prom- 
ise of the prospectus ; and, as no man with any 
brains in his head could be really neutral in such 
a crisis as was then coming, the writing force of 
the paper was like a divided team, a part hitched 





to each end of the coach. The paper pleased no- 
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MANTON.MARBLE.—({Puorograrnep sy Rooxwoop, New Yors.] 


when the ground already rumbled with signs of 
the coming earthquake, this enterprise was, if not 
absurd, at least expensively ill-timed. Piety is 


infinite simplicity to back it when it believed 
that at such a time a public could be found who 
would subordinate political differences to the dif- 
fusion of Evangelical Christianity! There was 
no such subordination, even among the project- 
ors and proprietors of the paper, nor in the World 
made up by its 





never out of season; but piety needed (and Aad) | 
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body by its politics, and the temper of the times 
permitted it to please nobody long by its religion. 
In less than two years it sunk $200,000 of capi- 
tal. Its despairing owners, seeing no end of the 
drain, tried to sell the establishment to Republic- 
an politicians and journalists, entering into sev- 
eral fruitless negotiations for that purpose ; among 
other parties, with Mr. THurtow Weep. At 
last, April 12, 1862, they sold it to Mr. MARBLE, 
at a price but little above the value of the press- | 
es, types, and 
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This brings us to a new epoch in Mr. Mar- 
BLE’s history, in which he disclosed qualities lit 
tle suspected by some persons who had previous- 
ly known lim. 

Mr. Maxsie’s connection with the World 
commenced, as we have stated, when the paper 
was launched, in the summer of 1860. To a 
stranger he would have seemed, at that time, a 
young man of a quick executive turn, a pleas- 
ant, captivating address, 
and a refinement almost 
fastidious in his personal 
tastes. He enjoyed a good 
joke, and was clever at a 
neat repartee. On a near- 
er intimacy he seemed very 
companionable and affec- 
tionate. But at that time 
he gave no other evidence 
that his mind was strong, 
as well as refined and alert, 
than a keen partisanship 
for the metaphysical doc- 


trines of Sir Wurriam 
Hamitton, which he had 
studied with great care, 


and for which he was al- 
ways ready to take up the 
gauntlet. He handled the 
heavy weapons of that kind 
of controversy with sur- 
prising dexterity and ease 
for so young a man. The 
range of his curiosity was 
wide; but, apart from met- 
aphysics, it concerned itself 
mostly with current events 
and elegant literature. His 
extensive reading in polit- 
ical economy, jurispru- 
dence, and history was of 
subsequent growth At 
that early period an as- 
semblage of light accom- 
plishments, which sat very 
easily upon him, obseured 
the robuster features .of his 
mind. 

But his real strength 
began to appear (and he 
needed it all) when he un- 
dertook to lift, and carry 
upor his, juvenile shoul- 
ders, the establishment 
which the experienced vet- 
erans to whom it had been 


offered thought too far 
gone to be saved. He im- 
mediately reorganized its 


staff, boldly increased its 
expenses for news, and put 
it on the political course 
which it has since pursued. 
In the autumn of 1862 he 
formed a joint-stock com- 
pany for its publication, 
selling shares of the estab- 
lishment, but retaining a 
controlling interest. It 
was in the first few months 
following this change that 
his character came out in 
full relief, resembling what 
is sometimes observed in 
the other sex when a sud- 
den weight of responsibili- 
ty transforms girlishness at 
once into full wonjanhood. 
His co-proprietors were six 
or seven Democrats, all 
men of wealth and great 
business experience; some 
of them astute, veteran 
politicians, As was natu- 
ral, they expected to mould 
the policy of the. paper and 
shape its course. Its young 
editor supposed that func- 
tion belonged to him. Ar- 
ticles and communications 
which they sent him for in- 
sertion were revised with 
as free a hand, or rejected with as firma decision, 
as if they had come from unknown outsiders. 
This was more than independence, it was wis- 
dom; for if the paper had fallen under the con- 
trol of mere politicians, it would soon have been 
among the wrecks which are scattered along the 
journalistic history of the last thirty years. 

The World was, however, Democratic enough. 
It provoked the utmost indignation of the Repub- 
lican party. It outstripped all iss Democratic 
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| contemporaries in bold and bitter denunciation 
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of some of the leading and favorite measures of 
Mr. Lixcoty’s administration. We prefer to pass 
lightly over Mr. Marste’s politics, in which this 
journal can find little to commend ; it being the 
sole purpose of this sketch to exhibit the man, 
and explain his personal success. But although 
there can appear in these columns only repudia- 
tion of his politics, we must recognize his just 
sense of the dignity of his profession, and his su- 
periority to control by office-seeking politicians. 
The fact that he has kept no terms with the 
‘Tammany Ring, when his subserviency or even 
his silence might have enabled him to share their 
gains, shows that he is a politician of no vulgar 
order. His refusal to advocate Mr. PENDLE- 
ron’s greenback theory, after it had been in- 
dorsed in the national Democratic platform, and 
his advice to substitute a new candidate for Gen- 
eral Buarr, after the October elections had proved 
that the party, with him on the ticket, was fore- 
doomed to defeat, are well-known illustrations 
of his steadiness and independence. 

In January, 1869, Mr. Marnie purchased 
back the shares of the World with which he 
parted in 1862, and became its sole proprietor. 

In May, 1864, Mr. Marsie was married to 
Devia B. West, daughter of the late Ina West, 
of Rochester; a lady of singular intelligence, 
sweetness, and grace, womanly elevation of char- 
acter, and fine moral intuitions, She died in 
June, 1868, leaving two children. All who ever 
knew her cherish her memory with loving rev- 
erence, 
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THE POPE OF ROME AND 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


HE Rev. Mr, Preston, a Roman Catholic 

clergyman of New York, recently deliver- 
ed a lecture upon “the Catholic [by which is 
meant Roman Catholic] view of the Public 
School Question.” We have not yet had the 
Methodist, or Congregationalist, or Baptist, or 
Unitarian, or Presbyterian view. Nor shall we 








not a religious or ecclesiastical or denomina- 
tional question. The schools are open to us all 
as citizens; not as Quakers, or Roman Catho- 
lics, or Jews. Mr. Preston is reported to have 
denied any desire upor the part of Roman Cath- 
olics to break down the American Common 
School system. ‘That may be true of those 
who are not clergymen, but it is certainly not 
true of the Roman Catholic priesthood. They 
do not wish to break down the system, provided 
they can control it. But if they can not, does 
Mr. Preston say or think that they would not 
be opposed to the system ? 

His own remarks furnish the answer to the 
question. Immediately after saying that Ro- 
man Catholics—which term, of course, includes 
the clergy—do not wish to break down the sys- 
tem, Mr. Preston said, according to the re- 
port: ‘*The Pope, in the syllabus concerning 
modern errors, especially censures the doctrine 
that public schools are to be removed from the 
control of the clergy. Catholics [Romanists], , 
therefore, can not conscientiously allow their 
children to frequent those schools.” Now the 
people of this country and of this State have 
forbidden all sectarianism in the public schools. 
Are they or the Pope of Rome to regulate the 
subject? Mr. Preston says that the lord of a 
sinall Italian state is opposed to our public 
school system, and therefore certain American 
citizens can not send their children to the 
schools. And this small Italian ruler of a do- 
main whose population is especially ignorant, 
superstitious, and idle, says that a certain share 
of the public school money of the United States 
must be surrendered to a class of agents of his, 
American citizens, or at least residents, who 
acknowledge a spiritual allegiance to him which 
compels them to oppose the American school 
system. 

The answer to Mr. Preston’s address is, that 
the people of this State and of the United States 
do not care whether the Pope likes their Com- 
mon School system or not. They have tried it 
for a century, more or less, and they are satis- 
fied. They look across the sea at the domin- 
ions of the Pope, or to the countries in which 
he bas been allowed to have his way, and they 
do not behold a condition of the people which 
inspires their admiration or stimulates them to 
imitation, They see that the most wretched 
countries in Europe—the countries in which 
there is the least general comfort, intelligence, 
industry, progress, and prosperity—are the Pa- 
pal states and Spain under its late Papal régime. 
And, knowing the intimate and vital relation 
between the public schools and the national 
welfare, the very last system for which they 
would wish to change their own is that which 
prevails in those countries. 

Again, looking over the ocean, the Ameri- 
can people see Austria, which had been long 
subject to ecclesiastical domination, recoiling 
from the humiliating field of Sadowa, instinct- 
ively feeling that the cause of its defeat is 
its absolute subjugation to ecclesiastical rule, 
which eats away the manliness of any people, 
and striking at the heart of its shame by re- 
moying the schools from clerical supremacy. 
The American people say, therefore, to the 





Pope and his agents: “If you do not choose to | 





have your children educated in our free schools 
—if you will let them wallow in ignorance 
rather than grow up in intelligence—if you in- 
sist that they shall stay away, unless we will 
give you money to educate them in your pe- 
culiar religious views, so be it, We have jails 
as well as schools; and if you prefer to fit your 
children for prison rather than to make them, 
at our expense, intelligent citizens, so be it 
again, But so long as we understand the prin- 
ciples of our government, so long as we can 
read in history’ and see in your Papal states 
the consequences of your system, and in our 
own country the result of ours, so long we shall 
decline to support sectarian schools by giving 
to each sect a share of the school money. 

Mr. Preston, in the report of his address, 
said, that he and his friends, that is to say, the 
Pope, the chief bishop of his church, is willing 
that other denominations, which desire to or- 
ganize sectarian schools, should have the same 
privilege. Undoubtedly; but the Pope does 
not in the remotest degree ‘‘ comprehend Amer- 
ican institutions.” He and Mr, Preston be- 
lieve that what they call the religious, or more 
truly the ecclesiastical authority, should be su- 
preme in the state. In America we believe, 
and insist, that the state shall have no religion, 
but shall protect every citizen in the exercise 
of his chosen faith with equal regard to the 
rights of every other, The Joss-house of the 
Chinese, the synagogue of the Jew, the meet- 
ing-house of all Christian denominations, shall 
be secure. But when the Joss-house, or the 
synagogue, or the meeting-house tries to go 
further and secure the state patronage as well 
as protection, the state shakes it off and says, 
“Hands off! My independence is essential to 
the liberty of every one of you.” 

This is a truth which the Pope can never 
learn. And, on the other hand, the Pope can 
never teach the American people any thing 
about free common schools, 





VIRGINIA AND CONGRESS. 


Tue debate in the Senate upon the admission 
of Virginia was very acrimonious, and ended in 
a passage of peculiar bitterness between Sena- 
tors TruMBULL and Sumner. Mr. TruMBULL 
declared that Mr. Sumner persisted in state- 
ments after they had been disproved, and ip 
general undertook to brow-beat the Senate very 
much in the manner of the old slave-masters. 
Mr. Sumner retorted that Mr. TrumButt had 
opposed all efforts to help the colored citizen, 
and was the representative of the Ku-Klux 
Klan; and, moreover, that he made a technical 
argument to screen the criminal ANDREW JOHN- 
son. Both Senators were called to order by 
the Chair for unparliamentary language; and 
the speeches of both were in a temper which is 
not, theoretically, senatorial. After they had 
spoken the question was taken, and the bill was 
passed by a strict Republican vote. It will, 
probably, have been considered by the House 
before this paper is issued, 

The ground taken by those who were opposed 
to the admission of Vitginia under the original 
act was, that if Congress may reconstruct a 
State, and finds before the Work is done that 
there is some serious defect iff thé'system pro- 
posed —some vital omission in the measures 
adopted—it may and should consider the object 
of the whole action, and not commit itself and 
imperil the country upon mere technical grounds. 
In its strongest form this argument is, that if 
Congress has made a law that a State shall be 
admitted upon certain conditions, and the State 
has conformed to the conditions, but Congress 
discovers before giving its final assent that it 
has not done all that it should have done to se- 
cure the objects for which it imposed the con- 
ditions, it may re-open the subject, and impose 
others which will secure it. To this it is re- 
plied that Congress by its law imposing condi- 
tions makes a solemn compact with the State, 
and has bound itself in honor g accept the State 
whenever it conforms, because, if it may decline 
to admit the State after its compliance with one 
set of conditions, so it may decline after anoth- 
er similar compliance; and it is urged that Vir- 
ginia has no more security that it will be ad- 
mitted to representation now than it had last 
summer, Z 

Of course the only answer to this argument 
which can be urged is the renewed assertion 
that the nature of the case imposes upon Con- 
gress the utmost care, and that at any moment 
before the admission is actually accomplished, 
if there be good reason to fear that the public 
welfare will be imperiled by admitting the 
State, it must be kept out. But the friends of 
admission under the original bill strongly rea- 
soned in reply that, as a matter of fact, the 
public safety and the rights of all the people in 
Virginia were not endangered by the admission 
without further conditions; and that, even if 
they were, a much more fatal peril to the whole 
country was the withdrawal of the country from 
its solemnly-pledged word. If Congress may 
break faith with the people of Virginia, why 
not with the public creditor? If it may repu- 
diate one contract, why not another? And 
how is its promise to the public creditor to pay 
more binding than its promise to the Virginia 
citizen to admit? The principle involved in 
the imposition of fresh conditions seems to be 





that Congress is the judge whether its word 
shall be kept or broken, It is certainly not too 
much to say, that no such principle in govern- 
ment can be honorably maintained. Nor can 
the strict cbservance by Congress of the terms 
imposed by itself, in so serious a public act, be 
called “technical” compliance. And what ex- 
cuse can there be for not incorporating in the 
original act the conditions now adopted, which 
cover the main points that Senators always 
wished to secure ? 

For ourselves, we have never been impatient 
for the restoration of any State, whether ‘‘a 
grand old commonwealth” or not, until the 
great objects of reconstruction had been secured 
by the conditions precedent. There is a great 
deal, indeed, that can not be done by legisla- 
tion and careful prevision; but there is also a 
great deal that can. It is not possible by law 
to make the late slaveholding class friendly to 
the late slaves; but it is quite practicable to 
prevent abuse of the colored citizens under the 
forms of law. If the various metnods of abuse 
were only to be ascertained by waiting and ex- 
periment, that was an admirable reason for de- 
lay, but none whatever for a conclusive action 
which was also immature. If, however, such 
action were taken, there remained the ethical 
question whether the country loses more by ad- 
mitting Virginia under inadequate conditions, 
than by breaking its pledged faith. If, indeed, 
it has been shown that its faith was not pledged, 
or that Virginia had not complied with the 
original conditions, we have been so unfortu- 
nate as to overlook the fact. 





THE GOLD CONSPIRACY INVESTI- 
GATION. 


Nor the least imporiant of the tasks which 
Congress has set itself is the investigation of the 
gold conspiracy which created such wide-spread 
confusion and ruin in September last. History 
contains few examples of so baleful a plot against 
the interests of a commercial people. It is not 
too much to say that the entire mercantile com- 
mutiity, from the heaviest dry-goods dealers in 
New York to the small jobber in St. Louis or 
Cincinnati, were victims of the conspiracy ; 
some lost money which they could ill spare, 
others sacrificed half their capital to save the 
other half, and many left their last dollar in 
the Gold Room. Nor were the farmers spared. 
By forcing up the price of gold against its nat- 
ural tendency, the conspirators produced a dead- 
lock in the foreign exchange market; and hence, 
just at the season when Great Britain requires 
grain from abroad, and we are prepared to sup- 
ply the demand, it was impossible to sell bills, 
and consequently to ship. Prussia and the 
Baltic countries made swift haste to profit by 
the accident. They supplied England's wants, 
and by the time our exchange market returned 
to its norma! condition, the foreign demand no 
longer existed. Hence, in a great measure, the 
heavy decline in wheat this winter. The sur- 
plus which farmers had sent forward for export 
being thrown back on the domestic market, pro- 
duced a glut which has caused wheat to decline 
to $1 15 in this city, 75 cents at Chicago, and 
80 and 40 cents at the place of production, in 
Iowa and Minnesota. ‘The September conspir- 
acy was a crime, not only against the merchants 
and farmers, but against the nation itself. For 
several days the value of the national money 
was so unsettled as to recall the darkest days 
of the war. The national credit was so roughly 
shaken that foreigners did not recover their 
faith in it for some weeks after the conspiracy. 
Who could be expected to place confidence in 
a currency which the artifices of a few design- 
ing knaves could depreciate ten or fifteen per 
cent. in a morning ? 

If the laws which we have—imperfect as they 
are—were faithfully administered, it might not 
have been left to Congress to hold this inquest. 
But he is either very bold or very unsophisti- 
cated who appeals to the courts of law in New 
York against the Erie-Tammany Ring. The 
crime was yet fresh in our ears when a shower 
of injunctions from Judges Barnarp and Car- 
poza secured, to the criminals at least, tempo- 
rary immunity. An investigation by the Grand 
Jury followed—so skillfully managed that the 
conspirators alone were summoned to tell their 
story, and those who could have proved their 
guilt were not wanted at all. Twenty-one 
subpoenas were issued for Corpry, and not one 
for ALBERT SreyeRs. Do not, however, fall 
into the common error of supposing that the 
investigation had no result. It developed the 
fact that the conspirators were liable to prose- 
cution under the Conspiracy law; and as a time 
might come when a less complaisant District 
Attorney would fill the office of Judge Garvin, 
the Legislature no sooner met than the very 
first measure taken up by them was a bill to 
repeal the Conspiracy law—of course in the in- 
terest of the working-men and trades unions. 

It was therefore a necessity, if any inquiry 
was ever to be instituted into the great crime 
of September, that the work should be done by 
Congress. When the resolution was first intro- 
duced, the intention was to cast a slur on the 
President and his friends and office-holders. 
With a wise boldness General Grant's friends 
did not decline the challenge; but after modi- 





fying the resolution so as to divest it of its of- 
fensive features, and to extend the field of in- 
quiry to a wider range, they passed and referred 


, it to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


This Committee, to which Congress is very 
properly referring all measures touching the 
currency, contains some of the best men in 
the House, and but little ‘light timber,” The 
chairman is General Joun A. GARFIELD, of 
Ohio, at one time during the war Chief-of. 
Staff to General Rosecrans, and since well 
known as a lawyer. He is one of the hard- 
est workers in Congress. Other members are 
Mr. Jupp, of Illinois, the personal friend of 
Mr. Lixcoty; Mr. Copury, of Indiana, cool 
and clear-headed; Mr. Lyncn, of Maine, one 
of the strongest men on the Committee ; Mr, 
Jones, of Kentucky; and others of less note. 

The Committee commenced its inquiries 
about a fortnight since. Ignoring the exam- 
ple set them by the Grand Jury in this city, 
they began by ascertaining from a few well- 
informed persons the general history of the 
conspiracy. Passing from general to partic- 
ular facts, they next sought to ascertain from 
the Ring brokers how the operations of the 
Ring or clique were effected, how much gold 
they bought, and how they disposed of it; and 
lastly, with the light derived from these inqui- 
ries, they undertook the examination of Fisk 
and Goutp—the chiefs of the conspiracy—with 
some prospect of ascertaining the truth. Some 
time must elapse before the results of the gen- 
eral inquiry are made known. It is probable 
that the Committee will be in no hurry to close 
their investigation so long as any material wit- 
nesses remain to be examined, or any. €ss«ii! 
facts continue unexplained. It is more 1) 
likely that, before the report is made, Cong 
will find it necessary to exert its power to com- 
pel the attendance of some of the minor con- 
spirators, who very naturally object to confess- 
ing their share of the performance, and thus far 
refuse to obey the summons of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. On an inquiry before a Congressional 
committee, witnesses are not allowed to refuse 
to answer questions on the ground that their 
answer would tend to criminate them, Some 
of the witnesses who have been summoned may, 
therefore, be placed in the unpleasant dilemma 
of choosing between perjury and the confession 
of guilt. But these persons need expect no fa- 
vors from the Committee. It is General Gar- 
FIELD’s purpose to ascertain the facts, and those 
who know him need not be assured that he will 
accomplish it—however tedious the task may 
prove, and whatever harsh measures the contu- 
macy of guilty men may compel him to adopt. 

Enough is known of the evidence already 
obtained to render it certain that the chiefs of 
the conspiracy were the men known as the 
Erie clique; that they bought four times as 
much gold as there was in the city outside of 
the Sub-treasury; that certain subordinate gov- 
ernment officials and lobby men—but no official 
in high station—were more or less in league 
with them; that their plot was consummated 
with the direct aid of one city bank, and by 
means of the facilities afforded by another; that 
the government sale of gold had little or no- 
thing to do with the collapse of the movement ; 
that the corner would inevitably have ruined 
every one connected with it but for the determ- 
ination of the conspirators to sacrifice SpeEyers 
and BreLpen, in order to save the rest; that 
these two men were sent into the Gold Room to 
buy all the gold they could at 140, 150, and 
160, it being clearly understood they should 
never pay for what they bought, while other 
Ring brokers were sent into the same market 
at the same time with orders to sell all they 
could sell below 140, and not on any account to 
sell to Spryers or Betpen. That the Gold 
Exchange has submitted to the commission of 
sO gross an Outrage as this is due to the fact 
that it has been enjoined by Judge Barnarp 
from exercising its corporate powers; and as 
to the victims of the conspiracy, they have been 
in some cases enjoined by the same judge from 
prosecuting their claims before the ordinary 
tribunals, and, in others, met by pleas of usury 
or the statute of frauds, which secure, at all 
events, indefinite delay to the wrong-doers. 

Some of the papers sneeringly ask: What 
good will come of the investigation? Can Con- 
gress punish the knaves? 

Unfortunately not. But it will not beaslight 
gain if the Committee should furnish the public 
with a complete mass of sworn testimony on the 
subject, so clear and connected that it may en- 
able some of the victims to make the conspira- 
tors pecuniarily responsible for their acts in courts 
not controlled by the Erie Ring. It is hinted 
that among the victims are some men who can 
wait, Nor will the inquiry be in vain if it 
should tend to show the danger of the present 
system of over-certifying by banks, It is in 
evidence that the Erie Ring owned a bank, and 
obtained from it on September 23d certification 
to an amount so vastly in excess of its capital 
that it could not have paid five cents on the 
dollar had the collapse occurred twenty-four 
hours before. It is surely within the province 
of Congress to regulate a matter of this kind, 
and to render it impossible for a party of 
speculators to buy up a bank with a capital of 
half a million, and then to obtain from it cer- 
tifieation—in other words, money—to the ex- 
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tent of twenty or thirty millions, Whether the 
disastrous speculation of September could have 
taken place without the agency of the Gold Ex- 
change Bank, and if it could not, whether some 
restrictions can or should be placed upon the 
working of that institution, will be matters for 
the Committee to determine according to the 
evidence. 

The country has practically committed to 
General GARFIELD and his associates supreme 
control over the banking interests and the cur- 
rency; Whatever recommendations they may 
make to Congress will in all probability be 
adopted and embodied in laws. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect them to foresee all the acci- 
dents which are likely to occur so long as our 
currency remains debased. But they owe it to 
the nation to inform themselves thoroughly re- 
garding the accidents which have occurred, and 
to take all proper precautions against their rep- 
etition. 





“THE RESPECT DUE” TO 
ROBERT E. LEE. 

Tue New York World, in speaking of the pos- 
sible visit of Ropert E, Les to Portland, to at- 
tend the funeral ceremonies of GrorcE PEa- 
Bopy, says: “From what we find in the New En- 
gland papers on the subject, we are sure that he 
will be an honored participant in the ceremonies, 
All the animosities of other days will be buried, 
at least for the time being, on this mournful 
occasion, and the people of Massachusetts will 
receive the distinguished man with the respect 
due to his own character and the circumstances 
of his visit.” But certainly Ropert E. Les is 
no more a ‘*‘ distinguished man” than JEFFER- 
son Davis. If respect is ‘“‘due” to the char- 
acter of a man who remained in the military 
family of the General-in-chief of his country’s 
armies until he had learned all his command- 
er’s secrets, and then resigned his commission 
in order to dishonor his country’s flag and de- 
stroy its government that human slavery might 
be extended and perpetuated, then it is certain- 
ly not less due to the man who presided over 
the enterprise. If Roperr E. Lee is to be an 
**honored participant” upon the occasion in 
question, the participation of JEFrerson Da- 
vis should be more honored. 

What is ‘‘ the respect due to his own charac- 
ter” in the case of Lez? The circumstances 
of his career are not forgotten; nor will they 
be omitted by history. The maudlin senti- 
mentality that saluted him when the war ended 
as ‘‘a Christian hero,” and which stigmatized 
the soldiers of the Union as Lincoxn’s hire- 
lings—the snobbish servility that dubbed the 
rebel chief “the great captain,” will not affect 
the truthful record of the war. No rhetoric 
about ‘‘ honest differences” will conceal the fact 
that Colonel Leg, the confidential aid of Gen- 
eral Scorr, remained as long as practicable in 
the most intimate relations with his superior ; 
wrote to his sister that he did not think there 
was any reason for hostilities, and then, pro- 
fessing obedience to his State, immediately en- 
gaged in those hostilities, the object of which 
was the overthrow of the government and the 
unrestricted liberty of himself and his associ- 
ates to traffic in human beings. The attempt 
to liken such a cause and its abettors to that 
of FaLkLanp and the cavaliers, or of Joun 
Hamppen and the Parliament, is an inexpressi- 
ble absurdity. 

Rosert E. Lee is in no honorable sense a 
“distinguished man.” In no sense could he be 
**an honored participant” in the ceremonies 
described ; and ‘‘the respect due to his own 
character” is that which is due to JEFFERSON 
Davis, to James M. Mason, to Ropert Toomss, 
and to Howe_t Coss. We repeat what we 
have said upon every occasion when the at- 
tempt is made to thrust Lee into further pub- 
licity, that it is a fatal mistake. The loyal 
people of the United States, who have saved 
their government and liberty, will permit him 
to remain in the obscurity into which he has 
fallen. But the effort to represent him as a 
hero to be honored, as a citizen to be respect- 
ed, as a man in any noble or generous or patri- 
otic or desirable sense “ distinguished,” is an 
effort at public demoralization which shall not 
pass unexposed, The Boston cadets, who in- 
vited Macruper to their dinner, may beg to 
be allowed the honor of respectfully escorting 
Rosert E. Lee through the streets by which 
the noblest of Boston youth marched to return 
no more. But self-respecting American citi- 
zens, who cherish no vindictive feeling toward 
Lee and the baffled rebels, will not therefore 
think it necessary or decent to honor them as 
distinguished men, as great citizens, or as pub- 
lie benefactors, 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. Rrptey, in one of his interesting letters 
from Rome to the Tribune, speaks of a late ser- 
mon preached in that city by Archbishop Max- 
ninG, who is the chief English representative 
in the Gcumenical Council. The Archbish 
takes the extremest ground for the absolute 
Papal supremacy, as the consequence of his in- 
fallibility. It is understood that Dr. Manwine’s 
influence with the Pope is very great, and his 


en rainennatnanins 





sermon is so entirely in accordance with the 
Pope’s Bull on Ex ications, of which we 
recently published a description, that it may be 
regarded as the manifest of the Papal policy in 
the Council. That policy is the declaration of 
infallibility ; and the substance of the dogma of 
infallibilty is that the Pope is by Divine ordi- 
nance not only the spiritual chief of his Church, 
but the absolute and irresponsible head of all 
human governments. 

The consequences of this assumption, and its 
folly, when viewed historically, are most power- 
fully stated in ‘The Pope and Council,” by Ja- 
nus, a work written by German Roman Catholic 
scholars who are wholly opposed to the new 
dogma, as both false and fatally mischievous 
to the Church. To Protestants this is the 
most remarkable Roman Catholic work of the 
time, As an argument upon its especial point, 
it is masterly and unanswerable. As a blow 
delivered from within the Church at the Jesuit 
and reactionary influence which controls it, it 
is unparalleled. It is necessary to read it in 
order to understand how profoundly stirred to 
its very depths is the Roman Church at this 
moment. 

The Papal intention in calling the Council 
was to array the Church inflexibly against the 
progress of civilization; to engage it in the most 
unnatural and monstrous endeavor to subjugate 
liberty of thought and political freedom to the 
whim of any ignorant monk or priest who may 
be made Pope. The power of the Church over 
its members is very great; but it seems hardly 
possible that men of whom MonTaLeEMBERT and 
HYACINTHE are representatives can acquiesce 
in the declaration of the dogma, Should it be 
proclaimed, Father Hyacintue and the whole 
liberal Catholic party must utterly recant or 
leave the Church. And as the proclamation 
is the long cherished purpose of the Jesuit in- 
fluence which has long been supreme in the 
Roman Church, it is most probable that it will 
be made. 

At this moment of intense and universal in- 
terest in the world of religious Rome comes 
GaRIBALDI's novel, “The Rule of the Monk,” 
which will be issued immediately by the Har- 
PERS. Its scene is laid in Rome, and it is the 
most impassioned exposure by the idol of liber- 
al Italy of what he believes to be the crafty, cru- 
el, sensual, and soul-destroying system of priest- 
ly rule. As the burning protest of the pure, 
chivalric, and sincere Italian soldier against the 
subtle and remorseless tyranny which he thinks 
has brought upon his beloved country all its long- 
suffering and despair—and for its assertions of 
fact, for which he offers himself as witness and 
authority, GarrBaLp1’s book, appearing while 
the Council is in session, can not fail to excite 
universal interest. 

Meanwhile the Council drags slowly on. The 
debates are*hot, for the hostilities are radical. 
The German bishops have held a caucus, and 
have resolved that, unless the number of mem- 
bers in dioceses be taken into consideration in 
the votes, they #ill withdraw in a body. 

The Pope foreshadows his absolute suprem- 
acy by excommunicafing those who shall appeal 
from his decision to that of a council, and all 
their abettors. The issue of the whole matter 
is very likely to be the assertion of an author- 
ity like that assumed by HitpeBranp; and the 
European monarchs, who profess spiritual fidel- 
ity to the Pope, may have suddenly to consider 
whether they will also hold their crowns subject 
to his pleasure, and whether they will permit a 
foreigner to regulate the internal, civil, and po- 
litical economy of their states. The attempt, 
which we consider elsewhere, to introduce that 
authority here, is only an indication of the spir- 
it which, having formerly put its foot upon the 
neck of kings, fondly fancies it can modify free 
institutions for its own purpose. 








NOTES. 


Art the late Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, Mrs. H. B. Sranron said, with 
great force, that many of the ladies who profess 
ne nes ee eee ee oO” ee 
go incessantly to balls and public places, are 
sadly disappointed if they do not see their names 
in the newspaper of the next day, ‘‘as wearing 
the most distinguished costumes and waltzing 
with some imported Count.” Indeed, in a col- 
umn of the paper, with that in which 
Mrs. Stanton’s remark is reported, there was a 
description of a dinner at the White House, in 
which all the ladies were mentioned by name; 
and it is very doubtful, according to Mrs. STan- 
Ton’s view, whether they were sorry, and indeed 
whether they were not pleased. Let the ladies 
observe, therefore, that it is not newspaper pub- 
licity of which they are afraid. Is it, then, more 
discreditable to be reported as having said or 
done a wise thing than as having worn a crimson 
velvet with diamonds ? 


‘Tre late meeting to 





express the desire of the 


things in general. But 
Mr. Greexey did not present any reasons for rec- 
ognition, except that European powers ought 
not to rule upon this continent; which, if it be 
a good argument, would justify a declaration of 





war against Great Britain, Spain, Holland, and 
Denmark, which, however, he did not urge. As 
to the question of belligerency, Mr. Cassius M. 
Cay seems to have settled it by saying: ‘I, as 
an American citizen, as a lover of the republic 
in whose cause I have made so many sacrifices 
both of time, of character, and of money, say 
that a state of belligerency does exist.” Where- 
upon, according to the report, ‘‘ the tumult be- 
came so great that the band played a lively air, 
and the speaker drank out of a large pitcher, 
while the audience roared with applause.” 





Mr. James Lenox has added his name to the 
long list of rich Americans who have devoted a 
large part of their property to the public advant- 
age. ‘M. Lenox has obtained a charter for the 
Lenox Library, and has made provision of land, 
money, collections. ‘The act is so generous 
that it is impossible not to regret that it was not 
a little more maturely considered. The library 


will necessarily be very much a duplicate of the 
Astor Li , and of other large collections in 
the city. Perhaps two hundred thousand dollars 


will be spent for works which are already access- 
ible to the public. “But had that sum been 
added to the fund of the Astor Library, or some 
other ample and established institution, its stores 
might have been = a that —_ tly the 
great literary want of the country, a library eom- 
plete in every and fully equal to the 
greatest of foreign libraries, might be secured. 
As it is, New York will have two fine free libra- 
ries, each incomplete. 

Coneress is very generous, but is it equally 
just to its countrymen, in paying a bounty to 
English printers and publishers? While every 
article used in manufacturing a book is heavily 
taxed, foreign books are allowed to come in un- 
der a duty comparatively so trifling that it is 
cheaper, in most cases, to make the book abroad 
than to manufacture it here. Not a book leaves 
the American press that does not pay at least 
fifteen separate taxes to the government. ‘The 
consequence is, that a book can be ordered in 
England, and imported into the United States, 
that will not cost, after paying duties, freight, 
and all other charges, more than half of what a 
similar book, manufactured here, would cost. 
Is this fair play for American industry ? and if it 
is, what would be unfair? 


Ir is very hard for railroad conductors to sat- 
isfy the public. Recently a respectable elder] 
gentleman was summarily, and, as is repo 
unreasonably ejected from a car upon a New 
Jersey railroad. ‘The expulsion was against the 
protest of the passengers; and in trying to re- 
gain the car, the passenger fell and both legs 
were crushed. We do not think, however, that 
as a rule conductors can be accused of harsh- 
ness, except to delinquents in paying the fare. 
Their forbearance toward drunken passengers, 
for instance, is truly edifying. Mr. Vanper- 
BILT has made some excellent reforms in the 
management of his roads. Let him now pro- 
vide a calaboose upon every train for the accom- 
modation of recalcitrant passengers. 





Tue Albany correspondent of the World, the 
well-known ‘‘ Sentinel,” says that he supposed one 
of the chief meanings of the late election was the 
abolition of the system of State police districts, 
and asks: ‘Is it possible that I was inerror?” If 
“Sentinel” really expected from the ascendency 
of the party, whose actual managers he knows, 
economy, honesty, and a single regard for prin- 
ciple, or for fine professions made when out of 
power, there is not such faith to be found else- 
where, no, not in New York. Moreover, if he 
supposes that the order of the city of New York 
and the rights of its citizens would be as well 
protected by such a police as would inevitably 
be appointed by the local Ring masters, he would 
dou prefer to have taken his chances under 
Fernanpo Woop and his men in 1857, rather 
than under Acton and his men in 1863. When 
those Ring masters control the Governor and the 
Legislature, it is of less importance where the 
police is appointed. But the sole question with 
those gentry will be, not what have we promised 
or p but how can we make the most of 


advantage to the State ? 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
January 1%.—In the Senate the House bill of last 


oy ning the assignment of a ae 
uty on , Was passed, . Sumner 
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am the satisfaction of the 
claims of for spoliation by the 
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18.—The Senate held a short and 
able debate on the Virginia bill, and 

out coming to a vote on the question. : 
the bill introduced by Mr. Judd to regulate the 
gressional ment for the F 


wae Wien ie a oned eas cae RE 
See 
January 19.—The Senate, by a vote of 4 to 16, | 


adopted Mr. Edmunds's amendment to the Virginia. 
bill, requiring the imposition of ao oath of the State 

officers that they are eligible under the Fourteenth 

Amendment.—In the House the concurrent resolu- 

tion for an adjournment on the second Monday in 

April was rejected. A bill was introduced providing 

for a Niagara ship canal. 

January 2#0.—In the Senate the statue of the Revo- 
lutionary General Nathanie! Greene was formally pre- 
sented to Congress by Senator Anthony, of Rhode 
Island. Among the bills introduced was one incor- 
goomens a Telegraph Postal Company, with peculiar 

uties and powers. No progress was mad th 
Virginia bill.—In the House a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Bingham making it a penal offense for an per- 
son to propose to repeal the action of a State Legis- 
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Virginia was closed, and the vote taken. An 

amendment offered by Mr. Drake was adopted, which 

affixes fundamental condk‘ons to the admission of the 

a hange or ad t to the 

State © tution to deprive citizens of the right of 

franchise who are now entitled to except as a 

ya for crime. A further ent by Mr. 

— imposing further conditions that the State 
sh never deprive any citizen, on account of race, 
foe atheet previous giana § a — 

was ~-yeas nays other 
amendment, by Mr. Wilson, in Fs a to the school 
rights, was adopted by a vote of 81 to2%. The pream- 
ble of the House bill was then Senge by 0 substi- 
tute setting forth that Virginia had adopted a Consti- 
tution_republican in form, and that the Legislature 
elected under it had ratified the Fourteenth and Fif- 





cedent to represen 
ed by a vote of 89 to 20, The bill, as amended, was 


then 
nays 10.—In the House, no business of im 
was transacted. 

January 22.—The Senate was not in and 
in the House the day was devoted to a general and 
prosy discussion on the state of the Union, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 


January 18.—In the Senate a bill was introtapet to 
incorporate the Lenox Library, in New York city. 
—The Assembly wae not in session. 

January 19.—In the Senate Mr. Tweed reported a bill 
to amend the act — for the government of New 
York city.—In the Assembly se bills to provide 
for the better security of human life in New York city 
were introdu but nothing of importance was done. 

Jan 20.—In the Senate, the bill chartering the 
Lenox Library was passed. ‘The bill to re the 
New York City Excise Law was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and progress re Mr. 
Creamer gave notice of a bili to repeal the act creating 
the Metropolitan Police District, and providing for 
the election of three Police Commissioners in New 
York.—In the Assembly, the following bills were in- 
troduced: To repeal the aci exempting ministers from 
taxation ; for the election of a commissioner and the 
establishment of a police force in ; to repeal 
the act to prevent cruelty to animals in New York; to 
sell the Seamen's Retreat at Staten Island. The res- 
olution in to the Committee to attend the Fea- 
body obsequies was amended so as to consist of three 
Senators and five members of the House. A motion 
was agreed to that the Committee pay its own ex- 
paces The Senate bill incorporating the Lenox Li- 

rary was passed. 

January 21.—Nothing of importance was done in 
the Senate.—In the Assembly, a resolution of wy 
was passed in to the encroachments of the New 
med Railway Company upon the harbor of New 

or! 





GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


Ex-Secretary Seward was received at Havana, on 
his way home from his long journey on the Pacitic 
coast, with due honors. He was entertained by the 
Spanish officials, and on the 18th of January was sere- 
naded by the volunteer battalions, In replying to a 
welcoming address, Mr. Seward was strictly non-com- 
mittal on the subject of the insurrection. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was ratified by Rhode 
_— on the 20th, and by Mississippi on the 15th of 

anuary. 

Postmaster -General Creswell has made arrange- 
ments for an additional weekly dispatch of mails from 
New York city to Europe, by the steamers of the Ham- 
burg line. is secures a jregular tri- weekly jmail 
communication. 

A severe tornado," accompanied by a heavy flood, 
pap 4 swept over the West, causing ¢ destruc- 
tion of life and property, especially in ++" A 
great part of Louisville was submerged 7 the flood, 
and many houses about Cave City were blown down, 
Over twenty lives were lost in that vicinity. 

Generals Alcorn and Ames have been elected United 
States Senators from Mississippi, the former for the 
long and the latter for the short term. W. H. Revels, 
(colored), at present State Senator from Natchez, has 
been chosen Senator for the term Sak. ber March, 
—_ .— Mr. Sharkey was elec but not ad- 
mitted. 


— 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux trial of Rochefort was very brief, and resulted 
in his conviction. He was sentenced to imprisonment 
for six months, a fine of 3000 francs, and a depriva- 
tion of his political rights, though he still remains a 


Deputy. 

An alarming outbreak occurred on the 18th of Jan- 
uary among the workmen at La Creuzot, one of the 
largest fron-manufacturing towns in France. The 
cause of the strike, in which ten thousand workmen 
were engaged was a change in the = direction 
and a refusal by .uose in authority to restore the old 
order of affairs, as asked for in a petition from the 
workmen. A terrible accident, by which . number of 
miners were killed, edded to the excitement. Troo 
were at once sent to the disaffected district, and the 
movement, which at one time threatened to be very 
serious, was suppressed. 

Traupmann, the murderer of the Kinck family, was 
executed at Paris geome 19. The last a : ut- 
tered were, **” persist mia yay me wal reat pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent & Eoonen, and con- 
sequently the execution passed off without disorde. 

An sty for off against the press in France 
will so n be isaned, and a proposed new law regula- 
fag PUREE ee to the Corps Legt- 


The Ccumenical Council is still ocempied with the 
discussion of the Syllabus. Letters from Rome state 
that the American bishops in the Council object to 
the dogma of infailibility, alleging that it will check 

Protestants. It is reported that 

members of the Council] have refused to sign 

a petition in favor of the proposed dogma, and that 
its opponents are preparing a counter petition, be- 
lieving they will meet with support enough to defeat 


it. 

Advices recei London from Baker’s African 
ceived tn Tomiare to the effect that the 

eas bed ‘ved at the head waters of the Nile, and 
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THE PEABODY FUNERAL TRAIN.—From a Puorocrarpu By J. W. Pain Resven, softies 
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THE BEGGAR AT THE DOOR. 
ONB OF ANDERSON’S EARLY WOOD-OUTS. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, M.D. 


In the death of Dr. ANDERsoN, who breathed his 
last on the 17th of January, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, in Jersey City, the bookmaker’s craft and 
the world of book-readers have lost a long-familiar 
friend— 
dor, but 





a man whose genius, not meteoric in splen- | 
planet-like in its effulgence, has burned in | 






















our firmament with 
steady lustre for al- 
most three genera- 
tions. 

Dr. ANDERSON 
was the pioneer en- 
graver on wood in 
America. He was 
the virtual inventor 
of the art on this 
side of the Atlantic. 
His name has been 
familiar to book- 
sellers and readers 
in America from 
the beginning of the 
present century; 
and the mysterious 
little monogram 
“SA: A.° «in "ie 
corners of wood- 
cuts in educational 
books has attract- 
ed the attention of 
millions of children 
in ourschoolsand at 
our firesides when 
éxperiencing the de- 
light of his pictures. 














ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF IN HIS EIGHTY-FIRST 


YEAR. 


Dr. ANDERSON 
was of Scotch de- 
scent, his father be- 


ing a native of Scot- | 


land. He was born 
near Beekman’s 





Slip, New York | 


city, on the 21st of 


April, 1775, two | 


days after the first 


bloodshed in the | 


old war for inde- 
pendence had oc- 
curred at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 
His father differed 
in politics from most 
of his countrymen 
in America at that 
time, who were gen- 
erally distinguished 
for their loyalty to 


the king; and at | 
the time of ALEx- | 


ANDER's birth he 


was the publisher of | 


a republican news- 
paper in the city of 


New York, called | 
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WILLIAM AND AMELIA IN THE ORCHARD. 
ONE OF ANDERSON’S EARLY WOOD-CUTS. 


The Constitutional Gazette. He continued to pub- 
lish it in opposition to the ministerial papers of Ruv- 
INGTON @nd Garne until the autumn of 1776, wher 
the British took possession of New York city. ‘Then 
the “‘rébel printer” was compelled to fly, with his 
books and printing materials, nearly all of which 
were lost before he reached a place of absolute safety 
in Connecticut. 
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At the age of twelve years young ANDERSON 
began to use the graver for his own amusement. 
He was a timid lad, shrunk from asking ques- 
tions, and gained information by silent and mod- 
est observation. Peeping into the shop windows 
of silver-smiths he saw the shape and the method 
of manipulating the graver in the lettering of 
spoons; and rolled-out copper cents gave him 
his plates for first efforts. ‘The wonders of gen- 
eral science early engaged his attention, espe- 
cially that branch which pertains to the econo- 
my of man’s physical life. Some of his earlier 
efforts in the engrayer’s art were in making cop- 
ies of anatomical figures from medical books. 
His father perceived this proclivity with pleas- 
ure, and deprecating the lad’s manifest love of 
Art, he allowed him to make preparations for the 
profession of a physician. In May, 1796, at the 
age of twenty-one years, he received the degree 
of Medical Doctor from the Faculty of Columbia 
College. The subject of his address on that oc- 
casion was ‘‘ Chronic Mania;” and the theories 
which he then advanced, concerning its cause 
and cure, have now been long-established facts 
in medical science. 

Soon after young ANDERSON commenced his 
professional studies, at the age of about seven- 
teen years, his proficiency in Art had become so 
great, notwithstanding the many difficulties that 
lay in his way, that he was employed by WILLIAM 
Durett, a bookseller, to copy the illustrations 
of a popular little English work entitled ‘‘ The 
Looking-Glass for the Mind.” ‘The engravings 
that adorned it were made on wood by Bewick, 
the father of modern wood-engraving. Up to 
this time ANDERSON’S engravings had been made 
on type-metal, and he had no idea that wood was 
used for the purpose. When he had completed 
about half the illustrations he was informed that 
Bewick’s pictures were engraved on box-wood. 
He immediately procured some pieces of that 
wood from a rule-maker’s shop, invented proper 
tools, experimented, and, to his great joy, he 
found the material much more agreeable to work 
upon, and more easily managed, than type-metal. 
Two of these wood blocks, the first ever engraved 
in America, are in the possession of the writer, 
somewhat worn by use, and are herewith printed. 
The first, representing a beggar at a door, is at 
the head of the little story in ‘‘ The Looking- 
Glass,” entitled ‘‘'The Destructive Consequences 
of Dissipation and Luxury.” The second illus- 
trates a part of the story of ‘‘ William‘and Ame- 
lia.” 
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In the first year of his practice of medicine, 
Dr. AnpeRsoN drew and engraved on wood, in 
a most admirable manner, even when compared 
with the art at the present day, a full-length 
human skeleton, from Avsinus's ‘* Anatomy,” 
which he enlarged to the length of three feet. 
This, it is believed, is the largest fine and care- 
fully elaborated engraving on wood ever attempt- 
ed, and has never been excelled in accuracy of 
drawing and characteristic execution. , 

When Dr. Anperson was at the aye of twenty 
three years his family all died of the yellow-fever. 
He was attacked while in attendance upon the 
physician with whom he had studied, and who 
had been prostrated by it. Both recovered; and 
ANDERSON made a voyage to the West Indies, to 
visit a paternal uncle, ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
who was ‘‘ the king’s botanist” at St. Vincent. 
On his return, he resolved to abandon the medi- 
cal profession as a business and devote himself to 
engraving, for which he had conceived an irre- 
pressible passion. At that time Jonn Roperts, 
an eccentric Scotchman and friend of ANDER- 
son's deceased father, who painted miniatures, 
etched and engraved on copper, was a clever 
musician and mathematician, and a competent 
draughtsman, became his instructor. ANDERSON 
preferred wood-engraving ; but the demand for it 
being small, he practiced on copper, and, under 
Roserts’s instruction, gained great proficiency. 
His skill was well attested by the frontispiece to 
Rosertson’s “* History of Charles the Fifth,” and 
a portrait of Francis THe First. These he en- 
graved in the year 1800 for an edition published 
in New York by Horxins. But Roserts's hab- 
its were so irregular that ANpERson did not re- 
main with him long; and, finally, his master’s 
intemperance compelled him to give up the ad- 
vantages which he might have derived from that 
artist’s practical suggestions. 

AxDERSON established himself as an engraver 
soon after leaving Roperts, and up to the year 
1820 he used both wood and metal, as occasions 
required. He illustrated the earliest editions of 
** Webster's Spelling-Book,” which, for about sev- 
enty years, has been a leading elementary book 
in the schools of the United States. Its sale has 
been enormous, and at one time amounted to 
about a million of copies a year. In 1857 a new 
and more fully illustrated edition of that work 
was published, the engravings executed by An- 
DERSON, from drawings by MorGan, one of his 
pupils, who was about eight years his junior. 

During his long and busy life Dr. ANDERSON 
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engraved many thousands of subjects. In the 
vear 1799 he engraved several large copper-plates 
for Joserucs’s “* History of the Jews ;” and in 
1808 he executed on wood sixty or seventy il- 
Justrations for an American edition of BeLi’s 
“* Anatomy,” copied from the originals, etched 
by Bevt himself, His last engraving in copper 
was made about the year 1812, to illustrate a 
quarto Bible, The subject was ‘‘ The Last Sup- 
per,” from an English design. From that time 
he engraved on wood exclusively, and found con- 
tinual employment until called upon to lay aside 
every implement of labor forever. Between 1850 
and 1855 he engraved forty octavo and forty small- 
er illustrations of SHaKsPEARE’s plays, from orig- 
inal designs, for Coocence & Broruen, then the 

, a] . ” " ’ 
publishers of ** Webster's Spelling-Book.” They 
were executed in the substantial and character- 
istic style of English wood-cuts thirty or forty 
years previously. ; ; 

In the Spring of 1859, when in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, Dr. ANDERSON changed his place 
of residence, and removed from where he had 
lived about thirty years. At that time he issued 
a new business-card, drawn and engraved by 
himself, with the appropriate motto— FLExvs 
non Fractus—‘“ Bent, not broken.” 

Dr. ANDERSON’s reminiscences of the past were 
extremely vivid, and his relations of them were 
very instructive. They extended back to the 
closing scenes of the Revolution. With most of 
the literary and professional men in New York 
in the early part of this century he was very fa- 
miliar, and was beloved by all for his sterling 
virtnes, ‘The writer has heard the late Wasu- 
rNGTON Irvine speak of him in a most affection- 
ate manner, as one of the earliest friends of his 
youth, and from whom, when Irvine was a lad, 
he learned to play the flageolet. 

At the time of his death Dr. ANDERSON was 
in the ninety-fifth year of his age. In person 
he was a little below the medium height, rather 
thick-set, and presented a countenance always 
beaming with benevolent and kindly feeling. He 
was extremely regular and temperate in his hab- 
its. ‘*I would not sit up after ten o'clock at 
night,” he used to say, ‘‘to see an angel.” He 
was genial in thought and conversation, and un- 
commonly modest and retiring. It was not with- 
out much persuasion from the writer that he con- 
sented, several years ago, to sit for the daguerre- 
otype from which our portrait was copied, and 
which he himself engraved when he was past the 
eightieth year of his age. 

—————SSaan=ESSS 

rEntered covering to Act of Congress, in the Year 

1869, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
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WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
TOUCHING IT. 





As soon as the general stupefaction was al- 
“layed, the general incredulity asserted itself as a 
matter of course, 

The man who first declared that ‘* seeing” was 
**helieving” laid his finger (whether he knew it 
himself or not) on one of the fundamental follies 
of humanity. The easiest of all evidence to re- 
ceive is the evidence that requires no other judg- 
ment to decide on it than the judgment of the 
eye—and it will be, on that account, the evidence 
which humanity is most ready to credit, as long 
as humanity lasts. The eyes of every body 
looked at Geoffrey; and the judgment of every 
body decided, on the evidence there visible, that 
the surgeon must be wrong. Lady Lundie her- 
self (disturbed over her dinner invitations) led 
the general protest. ‘* Mr. Delamayn in broken 
health!” she exclaimed, appealing to the better 
sense of her eminent medical guest. ‘*‘ Really, 
now, you can’t expect us to believe that!” r, 

Stung into action for the second time by the 
startling assertion of which he had been made 
the subject, Geoffrey rose, and looked the sur- 
geon, steadily and insolently, straight in the face. 

**Do you mean what you say ?” he asked. 

SF” 

‘You point me out before all these people—” 

**One moment, Mr. Delamayn. I admit that 
I may have been wrong in directing the general 
attention to you. You have a right to complain 
of my having answered too publicly the public 
challenge offered to me by your friends. I apol- 
ogize for having done that. But I don’t retract 
a single word of what I have said on the subject 
of your health.” 

“*You stick to it that I'm a broken-down 
man?” 

ge FS 

‘**T wish you were twenty years younger, Sir ?” 

“Why ?” 

**T’d ask you to step out on the lawn there; 
and I'd show you whether I’m a broken-down 
man or not.” 

Lady Lundie looked at her brother-in-law. 
Sir Patrick instantly interfered. 

“‘Mr. Delamayn,” he said, ‘‘ you were invited 
here in the character of a gentleman, and you 
are a guest in a lady’s house.” 

“‘ No! no!” said the surgeon, good-hnmoredly. 
**Mr, Delamayn is using a strong argument, Sir 
Patrick—and that is all. If I were twenty years 

younger,” he went cn, addressing himself to 
Geoifrey, “and if I did sf out on the lawn 
with you, the result wouldn’t affect the question 
between us in the least. I don’t say that the 
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have damaged your muscular power. I assert 
that they have damaged your vital power. In 
what particular way they have affected it I don't 
consider myself bound to tell you. I simply give 
you a warning, as a matter of common human- 
ity. You will do well to be content with the 
success you have already achieved in the field of 
athletic pursuits, and to alter your mode of life 
for the future. Accept my excuses, once more, 
for having said this publicly instead of privately 
—and don’t forget my warning.” 

He turned to move away to another part of 
the room. Geoffrey fairly forced him to return 
to the subject. 

** Wait a bit,” he said, 
innings. My turn now. I can’t give it words 
as you do; but I can come to the point. And, 
by the Lord, I'll fix you to it! In ten days or a 
fortnight from this I'm going into training for 
the Foot-Race at Fulham. Do you say I shall 
break down ?” 

**You will probably get through your train- 


** You have had your 


ing.” 

** Shall I get through the race ?” 

** You may possibly get through the race. But 
if you do—” 

“If I do?” 

** Yon will never run another.” 

‘* And never row in another match ?” 

** Never.” 

‘**T have been asked to row in the Race, next 
spring; and I have said I will. Do you tell me, 
in so many words, that I sha’n’t be able to do it ?” 

**Yes—in so many words,” 

* Positively ?” 

** Positively.” 

‘* Back your opinion!” cried Geoffrey, tearing 
his betting-book out of his pocket. ‘‘I lay you 
an even hundred I’m in fit condition to row in 
the University Match next spring.” 

**T don’t bet, Mr. Delamayn.” 

With that final reply the surgeon walked away 
to the other end of the library. Lady Lundie 
(taking Blanche in custody) withdrew, at the 
same time, to return to the serious business of 
her invitations for the dinner. Geoftrey turned 
defiantly, book in hand, to his college friends 
about him. ‘The British blood was up; and the 
British resolution to bet, which successfully de- 
fies common decency and common law from one 
end of the country to the other, was not to be 
trifled with. 

**Come on!” cried Geoffrey. ‘‘ Back the 
doctor, one of you!” 

Sir Patrick rose in undisguised disgust, and 
followed the surgeon. 
invited to business by their illustrious friend, 
shook their thick heads at him knowingly, and 
answered with one accord, in one eloquent word 
—‘* Gammon!” 

**One of you back him!” persisted Geoffrey, 
appealing to the two choral gentlemen in the 
back-ground, with his temper fast rising to fever 
heat. The two choral gentlemen compared notes, 
asusnal. ‘* We weren't born yesterday, Smith ?” 
** Not if we know it, Jones.” 

‘*Smith!” said Geoffrey, with a sudden as- 
sumption of politeness ominous of something un- 
pleasant to come. 

Smith said ‘‘ Yes ?”—with a smile. 

* Jones!” 

Jones said ‘*Yes?”—with a reflection of 
Smith. 

“You're a couple of infernal cads—and you 
haven’t got a hundred pound between you!” 

**Come! come!” said Arnold, interfering for 
the first time. ‘‘ This is shameful, Geoffrey!” 

‘*Why the’—(never mind. what! )—‘‘ won't 
they any of them take the bet ?” 

**If you must be a fool,” returned Arnold, a 
little irritably on his side, ‘‘and if nothing else 
will keep you quiet, Z’// take the bet.” 

**An even hundred on the doctor!” cried 
Geoffrey. ‘* Done with you!” 

His highest aspirations were satisfied; his 
temper was in perfect order again. He entered 
the bet in his book; and made his excuses to 
Smith and Jones in the heartiest way. ‘No 
offense, old chaps! Shake hands!” The two 
choral gentlemen were enchanted with him. 
**The English aristocracy—eh, Smith ?” ‘* Blood 
and breeding—ah, Jones!” ~ 

As soon as he had spoken, Arnold’s conscience 
reproached him : not for betting (who is ashamed 
of that form of gambling in England ?), but for 
‘backing the doctor.” ‘With the best intention 
toward his friend, he was speculating on the fail- 
ure of his friend’s health. He anxiously assured 
Geoffrey that no man in the room be more 
heartily persuaded that the surgeon was wron 
than himself. ‘‘I don’t ery off from the bet,” 
he said. ‘But, my dear fellow, pray under- 
stand that I only take it to please you.’ 

‘Bother all that!” answered Geoffrey, with 
the steady eye to business, which was one of the 
choicest virtues in his character. ‘A bet’s a 
bet—and hang your sentiment!” He drew Ar- 
nold by the arm out of ear-shot of the others. 
“*T say!” he asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Do you think 
I've set the old fogy’s back up?” 

**Do you mean Sir Patrick ?” 

Geoffrey nodded, and went on. 

‘*T haven’t put that little matter to him yet— 
about marrying in Scotland, you know. Sup- 
pose he cuts up rough with me if I try him now?” 
His eye wandered cunningly, as he put the ques- 
tion, to the farther end of the room. The sur- 
geon was looking over a port-folio of prints. The 
ladies were still at work on their notes of invita- 
tion, Sir Patrick was alone at the book-shelves, 
ero in a volume which he had just taken 

own. 

‘* Make an apology,” suggested Arnold. “ Sir 
Patrick may be a little irritable and bitter; but 
he’s a just man and a kind man. Say you were 
not guilty of any intentional disrespect toward 
him—and you will say enough.” 

** All right!” 





violent bodily exercises in which you are famous 


Sir Patrick, deep in an old Venetian edition of | 


One, Two, and Three, | 


The Decameron, found himself suddenly recalled 
from medieval Italy to modern England, by no 
less a person than Geoffrey Delamayn. 

‘* What do you want?” he asked, coldly. 

‘*T want to make an apology,” said Geoffrey. 
‘Let by-gones be by-gones—and that sort of 
thing. I wasn’t guilty of any intentional disre- 
spect toward you. Forgive and forget. Not 
half a bad motto, Sir—eh ?” . 

It was clumsily e: —but still it was an 
apology. Not even y could appeal to Sir 
Patrick’s courtesy and Sir Patrick’s consideration 
in vain, 

‘* Not a word more, Mr. Delamayn!” said the 
polite old man. ‘‘ Accept my excuses for any 
thing which I may have said too sharply, on my 
side; and let us by all means forget the rest.” 

Haying met the advance made to him, in 
those terms, he paused, expecting Geoffrey to 
leave him free to return to the Decameron. To 
his unutterable astonishment, Geoffrey suddenly 
stooped over him, and whispered in his ear, “‘ I 
want a word in private with you.” 

Sir Patrick started back, as if Geoffrey had 
tried to bite him. 

“I beg _ pardon, Mr. Delamayn—what 


‘**Could you give me a word in private ?” 

Sir P: k put back the Decameron ; and 
bowed in freezing silence. The confidence of 
the Honorable Delamayn was the last 
confidence in the world into which he desired to 


be drawn. ‘‘ This is the secret of the apology!” 
he thought, ‘‘ What can he possibly want with 
Me?” 


**Tt’s about a friend of mine,” pursued Geof- 
frey; leading the way toward one of the windows. 
‘* He’s in a scrape, my friend is. And I want 
to ask your advice, It’s strictly private, you 
know.” There he came to a full stop—and 
looked to see what impression he had produced, 
so far. 


Sir Patrick declined, either by word or gesture, 
to exhibit the slightest anxiety to hear a word 
more. 

** Would you mind taking a turn in the gar- 
den?” asked Geoffrey. 

Sir Patrick ulead to his lame foot. ‘I have 
had my allowance of walking this morning,” he 
said. ‘*‘ Let my infirmity excuse me.” 

Geoffrey looked about him for a substitute for 
the garden, and led the way back again toward 
one of the convenient curtained recesses opening 
out of the inner wall of the library. ‘* We shall 
be private enough here,” he said. 

Sir Patrick made a final effort to escape the 
proposed conference—an undisguised effort, this 
time. 

‘“* Pray forgive me, Mr. Delamayn. Are you 
quite sure that you apply to the right person, in 
applying to me?” 

** You're a Scotch lawyer, ain’t you!” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*And you understand about Scotch mar- 
riages—eh ?” 

Sir Patrick’s manner suddenly altered. 

**TIs that the subject you wish to consult me 
on?” he asked. 

‘It’s not me. It’s my friend.” 

** Your friend, then ?” 

**Yes. It’s a scrape with a woman. Here, 
in Scotland. My friend don’t know whether 
he’s married to her or not.” ss 


‘*T am at your service, Mr. Delamayn.” 
To ’s relief—by no means unmixed 


Geoffrey's application to him for 
Blanche’s application to him for 
gether; and had built its own theory on the 
basis thus obtained. ‘‘ Do I see a connection 


themselves, one on each side of a little table in 
the recess. Arnold and the other guests had 
idled out again on to the lawn. The surgeon 
with his prints, and the ladies with their invita- 
tions, were safely absorbed in a distant of 
the library. The conference between two 
men, 80 trifling in appearance, so terrible in its 
destined influence, not over Anne’s future only, 
but over the future of Arnold and Blanche, was, 
= all practical purposes, a conference with closed 
joors. 
: x ow;” said Sir Patrick, “‘ what is the ques- 
tion ?” 

**The question,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘is whether 
my friend is married to her or not ?” 

‘** Did he mean to marry her?” 

“No.” 

“ He being a single man, and she being a sin- 
gle woman, at the time? And both in Scot- 
land ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well. Now tell me the circum- 
stances, 


Geoffrey hesitated. The art of stating cir- 
cumstances implies the ctltivation of a very 
rare gift—the gift of arranging ideas. No one 
— es aegumnet with this truth than Sir 

atrick. e was purposely puzzling Geoffrey 
at starting, under the firm f mare 4 that his 
client had something to conceal from him. The 
one process that could be depended on for ex- 
tracting the truth, under those 
was the process of interrogation. If Geoffrey 
was submitted to it, at the outset, his cunning 
might take the alarm. Sir Patrick’s object was 
to make the man himself invite interrogation, 





Geoffrey invited it forthwith, by attempting to 
state the ci tances, and by involving them 
in the usual confusion. Sir Patrick waited un- 


til he had thoroughly lost the thread of his nar- 
rative—and then played for the winning trick. 

** Would it be easier to you if I asked a few 
questions ?” he inquired, innocently. 

** Much easier, 

TI am quite at your service. Su we 
clear the ground to begin with? y > pe at 
liberty to mention names ?” 

a 

** Places ?” 

oe No. ” 

** Dates ?” 

*“Do you want me to be particular?” 

** Be as particular as you can.” 

‘* Will it do, if I say the present year?” 

‘Yes. Were your friend and the lady—at 
some time in the present year—traveling togeth- 
er in Scotland ?” 

vial 

** Living together in Scotland ?” 

“Ne: 

** What were they doing together in Scot- 
land ?” 

‘*Well—they were meeting each other at an 
inn ” 


‘Oh? ‘They were meeting each other at an 
inn. Which was first at the rendezvous ?” 

**The woman was first. Stop abit! Weare 
getting to it now.” He produced from his pocket 
the written memorandum of Arnold’s proceed- 
ings at Craig Fernie, which he had taker down 
from Arnold's own lips. ‘‘ I’ve got a bit of note 
here,” he went on. ‘‘ Perhaps, you'd like to 
have a look at it?” 

Sir Patrick took the note—read it rapidly 
through to himself—then re-read it, sentence by 
sentence, to Geoffrey; using it as a text to speak 
from, in making further inquiries. 

*** He asked for her by the name of his wife, 
at the door,’” read Sir Patrick. ‘* Meaning, I 
presume, the door of the inn? Had the lady 
previously given herself out as a married woman 
to the people of the inn?” 

“ey, ” 


** How long had she been at the inn before the 
gentleman joined her ?” 

‘*Only an hour or so.” 

** Did she give a name ?” 

**T can’t be quite sure—I should say not.” 

‘**Did the gentleman give a name?’ 

**No. I’m certain he didn’t.” 

Sir Patrick returned to the memorandum. 

‘* “He said at dinner, before the landlady and 
the waiter, I take these rooms for my wife. He 
made her say he was her husband, at the same 
time.’ Was that done jocosely, Mr. Delamayn— 
either by the lady or the gentleman ?” 

**No. It was done in downright earnest.” 

** You mean it was done to look like earnest, 
and so to deceive the landlady and the waiter ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

Sir Patrick returned to the memorandum. 

‘* ¢ After that, he stopped all night.’ Stopped 
in the rooms he had taken for himself and his 


wife ?” 

** Yes.” ~ 

** And what happened the next day ?” 

** He went away. Wait abit! Said he had 
business for an excuse.” 

‘“* That is to say, he kept up the deception with 


the people of the inn? and left the lady behind 
him, in the character of his wife ?” 

‘* That's it.” 

** Did he go back to the inn ?” 

**No.” 

** How long did the lady stay there, after he 
had gone?” 

‘* She staid—well, she staid a few days.” 

‘* And your friend has not seen her since ?” 

“ie.” 

**Are your friend and the lady English or 
Scotch ?” 

** Both English. 

** At the time when they met at the inn, had 
they either of them arrived in Scotland, from the 
place in which they were previously living, within 
a period of less than twenty-one days ?” 

Geoffrey hesitated. There could be no diffi- 
culty in answering for Anne. Lady Lundie and 
her domestic circle had occupied Windygates for 
a much longer period than three weeks before the 
date of the lawn-party. The question, as it af- 
fected Arnold, was the only question that required 
reflection. searching his memory for de- 
tails of the conversation which had taken place 
between them, when he and Arnold had met 
at the lawn-party, Geoffrey recalled a certain 
reference on the part of his friend to a per- 
formance at the Edinburgh theatre, which at 
once decided the question of time. Arnold had 
been necessarily detained in Edinburgh, before 
his arrival at Windygates, by legal business con- 
nected with his inheritance; and he, like Anne, 
had certainly been in Scotland, before they met 


at Craig Fernie, for a longer period than a period 
of three weeks. He ingly informed Sir 
Patrick that the lady and gentleman had been 


in Scotland for more than twenty-one days—and 
then added a question on his own behalf: ‘* Don’t 
let me hurry you, Sir—but, shall you soon have 
done ?” 

‘*T shall have done, after two more questions,” 
answered Sir Patrick. ‘‘Am I to understand 
that the lady claims, on the strength of the cir- 
cumstances which you have mentioned to me, 
to be your friend’s wife ?” 

Geo! mmde an affirmative reply. The 
readiest means of obtaining Sir Patrick's opinion 
was, in this case, to answer, Yes. In other 
words, to represent Anne (in the character of 
** the lady”) as claiming to be married to Arnold 
(in the character of ‘‘ his friend”). 

Having made this concession to circumstances, 
he was, at the same time, quite cunning enough 
to see that it was of vital importance to the pur- 
pose which he had in view, to confine himself 
strictly to this one perversion of the truth. 
There could be plainly no depending on the law- 





yer’s opinion, unless that opinion was given on 
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the facts exactly as they had occurred at the inn, 
To the facts he had, thus far, carefully adhered ; 
and to the facts (with the one inevitable depart- 
ure from them which had been just forced on 
him) he determined to adhere to the end. 

‘Did no letters pass between the lady and 
gentleman ?” pursued Sir Patrick. 

‘‘None that I know of,” answered Geoffrey, 
steadily returning to the truth. 

**] have done, Mr. Delamayn.” 

‘¢ Well? and what's your opinion ?” 

‘* Before I give my opinion I am bound to 
preface it by a personal statement which you are 
not to take, if you please, as a statement of the 
law. You ask me to decide—on the facts with 
which you have supplied me—whether your 
friend is, according to the law of Scotland, mar- 
ried or not?” . 

Geoffrey nodded. ‘“That’s it!” he said, ea- 

rly. 

My experience, Mr. Delamayn, is that any 
single man, in may marry any single 
woman, at any time, and under any circum- 
stances. In short, after thirty years’ practice 
as a lawyer, I don’t know what is not a mar- 
riage in Scotland.” 

“ Tn plain English,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ you mean 
she’s his wife ?” 

In spite of his cunning; in spite of his self- 
command, his eyes brightened as he said those 
words, And the tone in which he spoke— 
though too carefully guarded to be a tone of 
triumph—was, to a fine ear, unmistakably a tone 
of relief. 

Neither the look nor the tone was lost on Sir 
Patrick. 

His first suspicion, when he sat down to the 
conference, had been the obvious suspicion that, 
in speaking of “‘ his friend,” Geoffrey was speak- 
ing of himself. But, like all lawyers, he habit- 
ually distrusted first impressions, his own in- 
cluded. His object, thus far, had been to solve 
the problem of Geoffrey's true position and Geof- 
frey's real motive. He had set the snare accord- 
ingly, and had caught his bird. 

It was now plain to his mind—first, that this 
man who was consulting him, was, in all prob- 
ability, really speaking of the case of another 
person: secondly, that he had an interest (of 
what nature it was impossible yet to say) in sat- 
isfying his own mind that “his friend” was, by 
the law of Scotland, indisputably a married man. 
Having to that extent the secret which 
Geoffrey was concealing from him, he abandoned 
the hope of making any further advance at that 
present sitting. The next question to clear up 
in the investigation, was the question of who the 
anonymous “ nan might be. And the next 
discovery to e was, whether ‘‘the lady” 
could, or could not, be identified with Anne Sil- 
vester. Pending the inevitable delay in reach- 
ing that result, the straight course was (in Sir 
Patrick’s present state of uncertainty) the only 
course to follow in laying down the law. He at 
once took the question of the marriage in hand— 
with no concealment whatever, as to the legal 
bearings of it, from the client who was consult- 
ing him. 

** Don’t rush to conclusions, Mr. Delamayn, 
he said. ‘*I have only told you what my gen- 
eral experience is thus far. My professional 
opinion on the special case of your friend has 
not been given yet.” 

Geoffrey’s face clouded again. Sir Patrick 
carefully noted the new change in it. 

** The law of Scotland,” he went on, ‘‘so far 
as it relates to Irregular Marriages, is an outrage 
on common decency and common-sense. If you 
think my language in thus describing it too strong 
—I can refer you to the language of a judicial 
authority. Lord Deas delivered a recent judg- 
ment of marriage in Scotland, from the bench, in 
these words: ‘Consent makes i No 
form or ceremony, civil or religious; no notice 
before, or publication after; no cohabitation, no 
writing, no witnesses even, are essential to the 
constitution of this, the most important contract 
which two persons can enter into.’—There is a 
Scotch judge’s own statement of the law that he 
administers! Observe, at the same time, if you 
please, that we make full legal provision in 
Scotland for contracts affecting the sale of 
houses and lands, horses and dogs. The only 
contract which we leave without safeguards or 
precautions of any sort is the contract that unites 
a man and a woman for life. As for the author- 
ity of parents, and the innocence of children, our 
law recognizes no claim on it either in the one 
case or in the other. A girl of twelve and a 
boy of fourteen have nothing to do but to cross 
the Border, and to be married—without the in- 
terposition of the slightest delay or restraint, and 
without the slightest attempt to inform their par- 
ents on the part of the Scotch law. As to the 
marriages of men and women, even the mere in- 
terchange of consent which, as you have just 
heard, makes them man and wife, is not required 
to be directly proved: it may be proved by in- 
ference. And, more even than that, whatever 
the law for its consistency may presume, men 
and women are, in point of fact, held to be mar- 
ried in Scotland where consent has never been 
interchanged, and where the parties do not even 
know that they are legally held to be married 
persons. Are you sufficiently confused about the 
law of Irregular i in Scotland by this 
time, Mr. Delamayn? Aff have I said enough 
to justify the strong language I used when I un- 
dertook to describe it to you?” 

**Who’s that ‘authority’ you talked of just 
a inquired Geoffrey. ‘‘Couldn’t I ask 

um 

**You might find him flatly contradicted, if 

ou did ask him, by another authority equally 
earned and equally eminent,” pena Sir Pat- 
rick. ‘I am not joking—I am only stating 
facts, | Have you heard of the Queen’s Commis- 
nett No.” 





“Then listen to this. In March, ’sixty-five, 
the Queen appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the Marriage-Laws of the United Kingdom. 
The Report of that Commission is published in 
London; and is accessible to any body who 
chooses to pay the price of two or three shillings 
for it. One of the results of the inquiry was, 
the discovery that high &uthorities were of en- 
tirely contrary opinions on one of the vital ques- 
tions of Scottish marriage-law. And the Chen 
missioners, in announcing that fact, add that the 
question of which opinion is right is still disputed, 
and has never been made the subject of legal de- 
cision. Authorities are every where at variance 
throughout the Report. A haze of doubt and 
uncertainty hangs in Scotland over the most im- 
portant contract of civilized life. If no other 
reason existed for reforming the Scotch mar- 
riage-law, there would be reason enough afforded 
by that one fact. An uncertain marriage-law is 
a national calamity.” 

“*You can tell me what you think yourself 
about my friend’s case—can't you?” said Geof- 
frey, still holding obstinately to the end that he 
had in view. 

“Certainly. Now that I have given you due 
warning of the danger of implicitly relying on 
any individual opinion, I may give my opinion 
with a clear conscience. I say that there has 
not been @ positive marriage in this case. There 
has been evidence in favor of possibly establish- 
ing a marriage—nothing more.” 

The distinction here was far too fine to be ap- 
preciated by Geoffrey's mind, He frowned heav- 
ily, in bewilderment andWisgust. 

**Not married!” he exclaimed, ‘* when they 
said they were man and wife, before witnesses ?” 

‘“‘That is a common popular error,” said Sir 
Patrick. ‘‘ AsI have already told you, witnesses 
are not legally necessary to make a marriage in 
Scotland. They are only valuable—as in this 
case—to help, at some future time, in proving a 
marriage that is in dispute,” 

Geoftrey caught at the last words. 

**The landlady and the waiter might make it 
out to be a marriage, then ?” he said. 

‘*Yes, And, remember, if you choose to ap- 
ply to one of my professional colleagues, he might 
possibly tell you they were married already. A 
state of the law which allows the interchange of 
matrimonial consent to be proved by inference 
leaves a wide door to conjecture. Your 
friend refers to a certain lady, in so many words, 
as his wife. The lady refers to your friend, in 
so many words, as her husband. In the rooms 
which they have taken, as man and wife, they 
remain, as man and wife, till the next morning. 
Your friend goes away, without undeceiving any 
body. The lady stays at the inn, for some days 
after, in the character of his wife. And all these 
circumstances take place in the presence of com- 
petent witnesses. Logically—if not legally— 
there is apparently an inference of the inter- 
change of matrimonial consent here. I stick 
to my own opinion, nevertheless. Evidence in 
proot of a marriage (I say}—nothing more.” 

While Sir Patrick had been speaking, Geoffrey 
had been considering with himself. By dint of 
hard thinking he had found his way to a decisive 
question on his side. 

**Look here!” he said, dropping his heavy 
hand down on the table. ‘‘I want to bring you 
to book, Sir! Suppose my friend had another 
lady in his eye?” 

“* Yes?” 

** As things are now—would you advise him to 
marry her ?” 

“* As things are now—certainly not !” 

Geoffrey got briskly on his legs, and closed the 
interview. 

‘That will do,” he said, ‘‘ for him and for 
me. ” 

With those words hé*walked back, without 
ceremony, into the main thoroughfare of the 


**T don’t know who your friend is,” thought 
Sir Patrick, looking after him. ‘‘ But if your 
interest in the question of his marriage is an 
honest and a harmless interest, I know no more 
of human nature than the babe unborn!” 

Immediately on leaving Sir Patrick, Geoffrey 
was encountered by one of the servants in search 
of him. 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir,” began the man. 
**The groom from the Honorable Mr. Dela- 
mayn’s—” 

“*Yes? The fellow who brought me a note 
from my brother this morning ?” 

“*He’s expected back, Sir—he’s afraid he 
mustn’t wait any longer.” 

“*Come here, and I'll give you the answer for 
him.” 

He led the way to the writing-table, and re- 
ferred to Julius’s letter again. He ran his eye 
carelessly over it, until he reached the final lines : 
** Come to-morrow, and help us to receive Mrs. 
Glenarm.” For a while he paused, with his eye 
fixed on that sentence; and with the a 
of three people—of Anne, who had loved him ; 
of Arnold, who had served him; of Blanche, 
guiltless of injuring him—resting on the decision 
that guided his movements for the next day. 
After what had passed that morning between 
Arnold and Blanche, if he remained at Lady 
Lundie’s, he had no alternative but to perform 
his promise to Anne. If he returned to his broth- 
er's house, he had no alternative but to desert 
Anne, on the infamous pretext that she was Ar- 
nold’s wife. : 

He suddenly tossed the letter away from him 
on the table, and snatched a sheet of note-paper 
out of the writing-case. ‘‘ Here goes for Mrs. 
Glenarm!” he said to himself; and wrote back 
to his brother, in one line: ‘* Dear Julius, Ex- 
pect me to-morrow. G. D.” The impassible 
man-servant stood by while he wrote, looking at 
his magnificent breadth of chest, and thinking 
what a ‘“* staying-power” was there for 





the last terrible mile of the coming race. 
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note to the man. 


“ All right, Geoffrey ?” asked a friendly voice 
behind him. 

He turned—and saw Arnold, anxious for news 
of the consultation with Sir Patrick. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ All right.” 


Nors.—There are certain readers who feel a dispo- 
sition to doubt Facts, when they meet with them in a 
work of fiction. Persons of this | of thinking may 
be profitably referrea to the book which first suggest 
ed to me the idea of writing the present Novel. The 
book is the Report of the Royal Commissioners on The 
Laws of Marriage. Published by the Queen's Printers, 
For her Majesty’s Stationery Office. (London, 1968.) 
What Sir Patrick says professionally of Scotch Mar- 
riages in this chapter is taken from this high authori- 
¥ What the lawyer (in the yey om says profes- 
sionally of Irish Marria is also derived from the 
same source. It is needless to encumber these pages 
with quotations. But as a means of my 
readers that they may depend on me, I subjoin an ex- 
tract from my list of references to the Report of the 
Ma Commission, which any persons who may be 
—s can veri . 7 Take: in Se 

rr “= n the ie). — epo 
pages XIL, XIIL, XXIV. = 

rregular Marriages in Scotland,—Statement of the 
law by Lord Deas. Report, page XVI.—Marri of 
children of tender years. Examination of Mr. Muir- 
head by Lord Chelmsford ( tion 689).—Interchange 
of consent, established by inference. Examination of 
Mr. Muirhead by the Lord Justice Clerk (Question 
654).—Marriage where consent has never been inter- 
changed. Observations of Lord Deas. Report, page 
X1IX.—Contradiction of opinions between authorities. 
Report, pages XIX. XX., Legal provision for the sale 
of horses and dogs. No legal provision for the mar- 
riage of men and women. r. Seeton’s Remarks. 


so incl 


Report, XXX.—Conclusion of the Commission- 
In sp te of the arguments advanced before them 
in favor of not interfering with I lar Marriages in 


Scotland, the Commissioners declare their opinion 
that “Such marriages ought not to continue.” (Re- 
port, page XXXIV} 

In rence to the arguments (alluded to above) in 
favor of allowing the present disgraceful state of 
things to continue, I find them resting mainly on these 
grounds: That Scotland doesn't like being interfered 
with by England (!). That Irregular Marriages cost 
nothing (!!). That they are diminishing in number, 
and may therefore be trusted, in course of time, to ex- 
baust selves (!!!). That they act, on certain oc- 
casions, in the capacity of a moral trap to catch a prof- 
ligate man (!!! ». Such is the elevated point of view 
from which the Institution of Marriage is rded b 
some of the most pious and lea’ men in tland. 
A legal enaggment providing for the sale of your wife, 
when you have done with her, or of your husband, 
when you “ really can’t put up with him any = 

to be all that is wanting to render this North 

ish estimate of the “Estate of Matrimony” prac- 
tically complete. It is only fair to add that, of the 
witnesses peeves g1¥ iN evidence—oral and written—before 
fully one-half . the Irregular 

Marriages of Scotland from the Christian an the 
civili: int of view, and am ‘oe with the 
authoritative conclusion already cited—that such mar- 
riages ought to be abolished. W. Cc. 





,ENFORCING THE WHISKY LAWS 
IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Tue mountains of West Virginia, covered with 
forest and traversed by few roads, offer tempting 
facilities to those who engage in the illicit dis- 
tillation of whisky, and the revenue officers of 
the United States experience great difficulty in 
hunting up their establishments and enforcing 
the laws. The stills are generally located in 
some very secluded ravine, to be reached by 
an obscure bridle-path only ; and as the distil- 
lers are hardly one degree removed from bandit- 
ti, many of them having been rebel guerrillas, 
and regard revenue officers as natural enemies, 
the latter are frequently compelled to call upon 
the military for assistance when making a raid 
upon a well-defended still. Our illustration on 

84 represents the seizure of such an estab- 
lishment, and was made by our artist from an 
actual scene. © 





THE PEABODY FUNETAL CAR. 


Wuen it was decided that the body of the late 
Mr. Georce PEasopy was to be transported 
over the Eastern Railroad from Portland, the 
Directors of the road selected a car of the latest 
pattern to be fitted up for reception of the re- 
mains. The decoration was intrusted to the 
taste and experience of Colonel WILLIAM BEALE, 
of Boston. The car, of which we give a view, 
with the rest of the funeral train, on page 84, is 
a model of elegant construction. It is 24 feet 
long and 7 feet wide, and the height of the floor 
from the ground is 5 feet 7 inches, It is car- 
peted in black and green, and is draped zhrough- 
out with black and white alpaca, The interior 
of the roof is hung with gracefully drooping folds 
of alternate black and white, blending near the 
ends of the car with the colors of the American 
and English flags. Between the roof and the 
tops of the windows is an elaborate succession of 
pleasing designs, and the drapery of the windows 
is looped back in diamond form. The ends of 
the car are partitioned off with heavy black cur- 
tains, relieved and looped back with white folds. 
The doors are draped outside and in, the upper 


half matching the ration of the windows. In 
the’centre of the car is a magnificent dais, 10 


feet long, covered with black velvet, festooned 
with silver bullion fringe, tassels, and rosettes, 
and bound with heavy silver lace. The effect of 
the interior, as seen from the doorway, is very 
solemn and imposing, and reflects. great credit 
upon the designer. The exterior is draped at 
the sides and ends, and is in harmony with the 
interior. tty wag haere ete ge Demeter 
less elaborately ‘uneral cortége— long 
bands of black extending in graceful curves from 
point to point of the roof, relieved by bows of 
white at the intersections, and festoons of white 
and black at the sides. 

The Soe eoash wate tre funeral train 
is the splendid machine which, by a singular co- 
incidence, was named the henna Oley 

i- 


“There you are!” he said, and handed his | 








vet, studded with silver stars, and trimmed with 
white fringe. ‘The bell is muffled with black 
crape. The sides of the tender and driver's cab 
are ornamented with rows of festoons, bows, and 
streamers. ‘The flag-staffs at the front carry, on 
opposite sides, the cross of St. George and the 
Stars and Stripes, draped with black crape, tk 
tout ensemble giving an effect of sombre rich 
ness. 





PRINCE ARTHUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Prixce Artucr, who arrived in Canada last 
August for the purpose of joining thé regiment 
to which he is attached, and which is now sta- 
tioned in that country, is now on a visit to the 
United States, partly to attend the funeral of the 
late Mr. PeaBopy, and partly to take a look at 
Washington while Congress is in session. He is 
the seventh child and third son of Queen Vic- 
ToRIA, and is now about nineteen years old— 
very nearly of the same age that his brother, the 
Prince of Wales, was when he visited this coun- 
try about nine years ago, Our portrait of the 
Prince on page 85 shows him to be a pleasant- 
looking young gentleman, with features very un- 
like those of his elder brother, ‘The London 
Times, referring to the Prince’s visit, expresses 
the hope that it may be productive of happy re- 
sults in bringing both countries to a more cord- 
ial understanding. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Every body has to be interviewed nowadays, either 
in person or by proxy, by the enterprising “ gentle- 
men of the press.” One of these press-men, it fe said, 
unable to get at Prince Arthur, who was taking a 
quiet lunch at the Brevoort House in New York in 
company with the British Minister and Colonel E)ph- 
instone, undertook to perform his duty to the public 
in the next best possible way. Accosting a colored 

entleman who, napkin on arm, was Eaving the 

rince’s room, he said: 

“T believe, Sir, that you have just been serving his 
Royal Highness ?” 

“Yes, Sah, I have had dat honor.” 

“ You heard the conversation ?” 

“ Yes, Sah, every word.” 

“ My dear friend, you are just the gentleman I want 
to see ;” and he pressed the hand of the waiter, which 
hand was immediately seen approachin his vest. 

ket. ‘**Now, my dear Sir, what did the Prince 
say? Did he gay any thing about the Queen, when 
he heard from her, and how she was?" 

“ He didn't say nuffin "bout the coal 
“ Any thing about the Alabama 
“No, Sah. I ddn’t b'lieve he knows any thing "bout 
ole Alabam.” » 
e sas . he tell what he was going to say to President 

rant?” 

**No, Sah. Didn't mention Mass Grant's name.” 

“Did he say how he liked the American le?” 

“No, Sah. Didn't say any thing about the 4 imei 

ns.” 

“ Did he tell what he thought about New York ?” 

“No, Sah. Not a word "bout New York.” 

“Well then, my dear fellow, what did he say? and 
what did they all say ?" 

“ Well den, the Prince he says: ‘I say, Thornton. 
dem eysters is jolly nice.’ ‘I t’inks so too,’ says 
Mass Thornton, ‘Dem’s my on ae * says 
t’other gemman’; an’ dat's every word dey sa d, on’y 
the Prince told me to bring a folly lot more of ‘em; 
an’ I'm jess going to get ‘em. Goud-mornin’, Sah." 

And that was the end of the “ interview.” 





A school visitor a 4 gave a teacher the follow. 
ing sentence to spell: “Robert Wright, the beantifal 
writer of Wrightville, down in Torrington, claims the 
exclusive t to write the rites and ceremonies of 
his church, and has secured a copyright for his writ- 
ings; but Henry Wright, the writing-master, also 

tes those rites; now is it honorable for the Right 
Honorable Henry Wright boldly to write himself u 
right in_ the presence of the right-handed wheel- 
wright, Robert Wright ?” 








At a recent examination of a Scotch farmer, on his 
sister entering the box to be examined, the following 
conversation took place between her and the oppos- 


i nt: 
~_. “ How old are you?” 

Miss Jane. “Oh, weel, Sir, I am an unmarried wo- 
a poe I dinna think it richt to answer that ques- 

ion. 

Tun Joner. “Oh yes, answer the gentleman how 
old you are.” 

Miss Janz. “ Weel a weel, I am fifty.” 

Acenr, “ Are you not more?” 

Miss Jane. “ Weel, I am sixty.” 

The inquisitive agent still further asked if she had 
any hopes of gettin ied, to which she replied: 

“ Weel, Sir, I widna surely tell a lie; 1 hinna lest 
all hope yet.” And she scornfully added: “ But [ 
widna marry you, for Iam sick and tired o’ your pa- 


laver —- 
The exam ion proceeded. 


Let each one strive with all his might 
To be a decent man, 

And love his brother as himself~ 
Upon the golden plan; 

— 





if his neighbor chance to be 

pretty female woman, 

Why love her al! the more—you see 
That's only acting human, 


A pompous once said to a chubby-faced 
lad, who was ng him without raising his bat, 
“Do you know whol am, Sir, that you pass me in this 
unmannerly way? You are better fed than tangbt, I 
think.” “ Wa‘al, maybe it be so, mietur,” « the 
boy, “fur you teaches me, an’ I feeds myself.” ’ 


An Alabama young lady, cenght smoking a cigar, 
ve as her reason that ‘it it smell as though 
ere was & man around.” 


A Down-East r says that persuasive and hum- 
bugging agents Er abowt in that region sellin light. 
siearone One old lady told an agent she no 
fear of lightning, but she hac always been afraid of 
thunder. hn .<. so,” he roe “ eee wom yous 
case exactly. e square are an 
the round Imes thunder-rods," Of course she is now 
* protected.” aes 














ine oe 8 S 
ere on 5 ” 6a) 
“IT can’t; it’s my turn to saw wood.” tot sit! 


A lady who drew a gent’s wrapper at the fair a few 
cneings since, now wants lo drew a mau to pat 1g ie, 
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LOVE-CRAFT. 


On love, to-day we found a way 
To be as happy as the hours: 

We climbed the hili, to where the still 
Gray rocks smile with the flowers. 

The soft wind’s breath, the sea beneath, 
They made for us a pleasant sound: 
With love’s words low, made tenderer so, 

The happy hours were crowned. 


Love is so strange, with wane and change, 
His mood is subtle as the air: 
Through long vague years of joy and tears 
You never looked so fair. 
I never knew your eyes more blue, 
Your voice flow with so sweet a tone. 
Full of my bliss, I know this is 
The happiest day we've known. 


To-morrow, then, we'll find again 
Those rocks between the sea and sky. 

To-morrow will prove happier still! 
Nay, love, to-day, good-by. 

We'll let love rest thus at its best, 
We will not dare to tempt delight: 

I kiss your brow, and we'll part now: 
Dear love, good-by, good-night! 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 





¥n Hive Books.—sook EV. 


CHAPTER I. 
TEMPTATION. 


By the end of March Veronica arrived in En- 
gland. The news of Sir John’s death and of her 
marriage had, of course, preceded her thither. 
Telegrams and letters had been sent to Mr. 
Lane, the agent, in the name of the self-styled 
Lady Tallis Gale. But besides these, there had 


“come to Mr. Lane a letter from Paul. The 


agent had lost no time in communicating with 
the inheritor of the late baronet’s estate and 
title. This was an elderly bachelor who had 
made a small competence in trade, and had re- 
tired from business, and was living obscurely in 
a suburb of the large manufacturing town in 
which his life had been passed. Sir John had 
as much as possible ignored his plebeian con- 
nections; and, without ever having set eyes on 
him, detested his presumptive successor. Mr. 
Matthew Tallis, or, as he must henceforward be 
styled, Sir Matthew Tallis Gale, had hastened 
to London, and had had a meeting with Mr. 
Lane; and Mr. Lane had seen Sir Matthew's 
lawyer; and they were all three prepared to 
meet and discuss matters with Veronica's legal 
adviser. 

Mr. Frost had written to his partner, stating 
that he should be in England on the twenty-fifth 
of March. But the fact was, that he arrived 
three days sooner than that date. And one of 
his first proceedings was to go to Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s house in Gower Street. The yellow 
window-blinds that had been drawn closely 
down. between the day of Lady Tallis’s death 
and that of her funeral were now again raised ; 
and the front rooms were pervious to as much 
daylight as ever visited that side of Gower Street 
on a March afternoon. ‘The little parlor into 
which Mr. Frost was shown looked neat as ever, 
but, he thought, very threadbare and poor. The 
air in it was close, though it was a chilly raw day. 
And there was a heavy silence in the house. 

Mrs. Lockwood entered the room with her 
noiseless, light footfall, ard touched Mr. Frost’s 


, outstretched hand very coldly with her fingers. 


For a few moments neither spoke. 
** Weil, Zillah, I have got back, you see,” said 


_ Mr. Frost, with the slightest possible overas- 


sumption of being at his ease, and in the supe- 
rior position. : 

**Yes, you have got back, and I hope you 
bring some good news for me.” 

**T hope you bring some good news for me,” 
repeated Mrs. Lockwood. ‘‘I have waited lon- 
ger than the time you mentioned. You said, 
‘Wait until the winter.’ We are now at the 
end of March. I have had no word from you 
directly, all this time. And now that I see you 
it is natural { should recall our conversation last 
summer.” , 

She spoke very dryly, and with more than her 
ordinary deliberation of manner. Mr. Frost 
seized on an unimportant twig of her discourse, 
so to speak, hoping thereby to divert her atten- 
tion from the root of thie matter. 

**You had no word from me!” he echoed, 
knitting his anxious forehead. ‘‘Why, I begged 
Georgina to come and give you my news several 
times. I was busy, day and night. My wife was 
the only person to whom I wrote a line save on 
business.” 

‘* Your wife came here once or twice—not spe- 
cially to see me—and she said some vague word 
about your kind regards, and that affairs were 
going well. But, of course, neither you nor I 
can pretend to each other that there was any sat- 
isfaction in that! I dare say it was all very well 
as regards other people.” ; 

Mr. Frost commanded himself with an effort. 
Even while he repressed the rising temper, he 
told himself that it was cruelly hard that he 
should always have to be smooth and civil, 
while every one else he knew could have the 
satisfaction of lashing out when they were ir- 
ritated ; he wavered up to the instant when his 
lips began to form the words of his reply as to 
whether he should not give wy and ease his 
goaded spirit at whatever cost! 

** Well, Zillah,” he answered, ‘‘I have good 
news for you.” 

“Thank God!” 
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« At least, I suppose it will be considered to 
be good news. At Hugh’s age J should have 
thought so.” : 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the widow, with a weary 
sigh. ‘‘Ifthere can be a question about its good- 
ness, your ‘good news’ is not good enough. 

‘* Hugh has the offer of a position which may 
be the stepping-stone to fortune. ‘The directors 
of the Parthenope Embellishment Company will 
be happy to employ him, on my recommenda- 
tion, for a twelvemonth certain. And it is a 
kind of employment which must bring him into 
notice. The salary offered is most liberal. ‘The 
residence in such a charming place as Naples will 
be—” 

‘It is of no use. Not the least, Sidney,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Lockwood, She had not called 
him by his Christian name for years. And the 
return of the ouce familiar appellation to her 
tongue was a proof of unwonted excitement in 
her. 

‘‘Nouse! No use!” 

“Tt is of no use at all, if what you have to 
offer Hugh involves exile to a foreign country. 
I was in hopes that you had something better to 
tell me than that. I was in hopes that—” 

‘* Exile!” repeated Mr. Frost, impatiently in- 
terrupting her. ‘*What nonsense! Exile to 
Naples! How can a woman of your sense 
talk in that way? One would think I was 
proposing to send him to Sierra Leone.” 

“Tf you were, it would not be more unlikely 
that Hugh should accept it. He has made up 
his mind to set up for himself. He has formed 
new ties, and assumed new responsibilities. Cap- 
tain Sheardown has offered to try to help Hugh 
to raise the necessary sum for the purchase of a 
business in Daneshire. If Captain Sheardown 
had the money himself, I believe he would ad- 
vance it directly. But he is not rich enough.” 

‘* Ts Hugh married ?” asked Mr. Frost, abrupt- 
’ ‘*No: but he has engaged himself to Mand 
Desmond.” 

Mr. Frost felt on the whole relieved. If these 
friends would advance the money that Hugh 
needed, it might be a reprieve for him, Sidney 
Frost. 

And then—then it was possible that the mon- 
ey might never be needed at all! How good 
that would be! What an excellent way out of 
the difficulties that beset him ; what an admirable 
postponement (not canceling, oh no! Of course 
Hugh’s money should be paid when the fortune 
that was budding for every one connected with 
the Parthenope Embellishment Company should 
be full-blown) of the debt that weighed on him 
so irksomely! What a deserved solace to the 
anxieties of the widowed mother whose heart 
was heavy with care and self-reproach ! 

‘¢ Engaged himself, has he?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then the family difficulties I once hinted at 
—on the score of rank, you know—have been got 
over ?” 

‘* Lady Tallis, the poor woman who died here, 
was,very fond of Hugh. I think that at first she 
did not quite like the idea of her niece’s marry- 
ing him, though. But she was as soft as wax, 
poor soul, and hadn’t a real ‘no’ in her. And 
the girl loves him very much.” 

A stranger might have detected no discontent 
in Zillah’s voice or words, But Mr. Frost knew 
her weil, and he was sure that her son’s engage- 
ment did not altogether please her. 

‘*Tt is not so bad a match for Hugh, after all,” 
said he. ‘‘It is true that I did not like the idea 
when you first spoke of this thing as being likely, 
but— It might have been worse. Miss Des- 
mond has very little—a mere pittance—but small 
as her dowry is, it may be useful to Hugh.” 

**Maud wanted to give it all to him, to pur- 
chase this business with. But—” 

‘* But I suppose her trustees wouldn’t hear of 
that ?” 

** Hugh would not hear of that! He is re- 
solved that every shilling she has shall be settled 
tightly on herself.” 

‘** That is so like Hugh!” 

**Now you understand that I can not—cer- 
tainly will not—allow my son to commence his 
career hampered by debt, even though the debt 
be incurred to friends who would not press him 
unduly. I have thought of the matter in all 
ways, for many weary days and wearier nights, 
and I have come to a fixed resolve on this point.” 

Mr. Frost sat leaning his head on his hand, 
and with his other hand twisting and untwisting 
his watch-chain. He did not look at Mrs. Lock- 
wood while he spoke to her. 

‘Zillah, Iam going to risk making you hard- 
er against me than you are already,” he began. 

‘*T am harder against no one than against 
myself,” she answered ; and then set her mouth 
again inflexibly after she had spoken. 

**T am going to risk making you harder against 
me than you are already, by confessing that my 
chief object in coming here to-day—so immedi- 
ately after my arrival—was not Hugh's busi- 
ness.” 

‘*That does not make me any harder against 
you. Iam not hard in order to please myself, 
Heaven knows.” 

‘*Have you heard any thing from Mr. Lane, 
lately ?” 

‘*Sir John Gale’s agent? Not since the fu- 
neral. He undertook to let that man know of 
his wife's death.” 

“You do not see the papers, nor hear much 
news, I suppose?” 

“I? No; you know I do not.” 

‘* But I suppose you have heard that Sir John 
Tallis Gale is dead, and that Sir Matthew reigns 
in his stead ?” 

“Dead! Sir John Gale dead!” 

** You did not know it, then ?” 
= **Not a word, nota hint! When did he die?” 

**Twelve days ago, on the 10th of March. 
And you had not heard of it? Miss Desmond 
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half-suspiciously at Zillah. 

**Maud has scarcely seen-a soul since her 
aunt’s death. The vicar of Shipley came up to 
attend the funeral, by Lady Tallis’s express de- 
sire, and he and Maud have been shut up in the 
house all day, and only go out to take a little 
walk in the Regent's Park in the evening. Hugh 
has been away at the Sheardowns, I expect him 
home to-morrow or the next day. And that 
man is dead? Within a week of his poor wife? 
How strange! Poor Lady Tallis was unfortu- 
nate in her death as in her life. Ifshe had sur- 
vived him but a day, she might have had it in 
her power to make some provision for Maud.” 

** How so?” 

‘“* Well, I suppose that man, bad as he was, 
would have bequeathed his wife some part of his 
fortune. And ifhe had died intestate, she would 
have been a rich woman. That would have 
been the most likely. Men like Sir John Gale 
often make no will at all.” 

‘* By an odd enough chance, I happen to know 
that this man did make a will, though.” 

** You?” 

‘*Yes; I have seen it.” 

Zillah knew Sidney Frost well enough to be 

uite sure that in saying this he was not in- 
p wet in mere purposeless gossip. Besides, he 
had said that he had not come to Gower Street 
on Hugh’s business. Was the business he had 
come upon in any way connected with Sir John 
Gale ?—with Lady Tallis ?—with Maud? 

The latter thought sent a sudden hope through 
her heart—a hope which seemed almost a pang. 
She was so unused to hopes, that the barest 
glimpse of good fortune which her imagination 
might perceive was instantly followed by a move- 
ment of repression. If a thing appeared good, 
then it was unlikely! That was Zillah’s* expe- 
rience of life at fifty odd years. 

**You have seen Sir John Gale’s will?” she 
said, folding her small, fair hands quietly on the 
table by which she sat, and bending over a little 
toward Mr. Frost. 

“* He died in Naples. I was there at the time. 
I became, through some business transactions, 
acquainted with a gentleman who is a great friend. 
and—he says—a relative of the very beautiful 
young lady who was called in Naples Lady Gale.” 

** Ah, I see! He has left all his money te her 
—to that vicar’s daughter! What a fool I was 
not to think of that before! I might have known 
that the person who least deserved it would get 
the prize!” 

Zillah would not have admitted to herself that 
she had hoped; and not having hoped, she could 
not be said to be disappointed. Nevertheless it 
was a secret feeling of disappointment that gave 
an extra flavor of bitterness to her words. 

**T have always thought you one of the most 
clear-headed women I ever knew, Zillah,” said 
Mr. Frost, ‘‘ as well as one of the most discreet 
and trust-worthy; and I am going to prove the 
sincerity of my opinion by telling you a strange 
story on the condition that you keep it strictly 
to yourself for the present.” . 

**A secret? No,no,no! For Heaven's sake 
give me no more secrets to carry about with me!” 

‘*This can not be a secret long,” answered 
Mr. Frost. ‘Then he told her, with great clear- 
ness and accuracy, the story of his acquaintance 
with Barletti, of Veronica's marriage on board 
the ship of war at Naples, and of the subsequent 
sudden death of Sir John Gale, and the finding 
of the will. 

Mrs. Lockwood listened with ever deepening 
attention. When he came to the contents of the 
will, she removed the hand which had hitherto 
covered her mouth, and let it fall on the table. 

‘*Was the will witnessed—duly made out— 
was it a legal document ?” she asked. 

‘*It was unimpeachably correct, and unusu- 
ally clear and brief.” 

**Then, Maud Desmond is a great heiress!” 
She sat very still, and spoke very quietly, but an 
unusual flush suffused her pale face, and the blue 
veins in the little worn hand that lay on the table 
swelled, revealing the force with which she was 
pressing it down. 

**T can not tell you whether she is, or not. 
But you can tell me.” 

“*T? J can tell you?” 

** A true marriage invalidates a will; a false 
one does not. If there were still any breath in 
the body of Hilda, Lady Tallis Gale, at a quar- 
ter past ten o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
the fourth of March, the will is good, the second 
matriage is void, and your son’s wife is one of 
the wealthiest women in this kingdom.” 

Zillah gave a great sigh. Her hands dropped 
nervelessly into her lap, and she sank back in 
her chair staring at Mr. Frost in silence. 





CHAPTER II. 
MRS. LOCKWOOD’S MEMORY. 


Hveu returned from Lowater House on the 
day after Mr. Frost's interview with his mother. 
Mr. Levincourt was still in London, but intended 
to return home by the end of the week. The 
vicar’s consent to his ward’s engagement had 
been given before Lady Tallis’s illness had begun 
to display cause for immediate alarm. The vie- 
ar had been once to London since the terrible 
journey when he had taken Maud to her aunt, 
having been summoned thither by Lady Tallis’s 
urgent request that she might have an opportu- 
nity of speaking to him about Maud. 

“I can not put all that I want to say upon 
paper,” she wrote. And indeed the poor lady’s 
epistolary style did not improve with years. 

Yhen the vicar arrived, in compliance with 
Lady Tallis’s entreaty, she urged him not to op- 
pose the wishes of the young people. 

“*Tf you do not object, Lady Tallis,” said Mr. 
Levincourt, ‘‘I suppose I can not do so, either.” 





‘It is not what Maud might have expected, 
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if things had been different with me,” the poor 
lady observed. ‘‘ But what has the child to look 
to? Sir Thomas Delaney has eight children, 
six of ‘em daughters! So it isn’t very likely he'll 
do any thing for Maudie. And you know, my 
dear friend, birth and riches don’t always make 
marriages happy. Goodness knows I had the 
first. At least poor papa always would be tell- 
ing us that his was some of the best biood in Ire- 
land—not literally, of course, ye understand ; 
for the fact is, he suffered a martyrdom from 
gout all his life. But what did my birth do for 
me? <And as to money—well, to be sure, I'd 
like to have a little more of that to do as I like 
with! But still money won’t buy the best things. 
Now at one time I had more than I knew what 
to do with—in the early days, ye know—but I'd 
a thousand million times sooner have my dear 
girl to be kind to me and be poor, than be as rich 
as a Begum without a soul that cared a quarter 
of a straw about me; and that brings me round 
to what I was saying to ye, that it would be a 
pity to lose a good husband for our dear Mand, 
just for a bit of family pride. I've reflected a 
good deal about it lately, my dear friend. And 
ye know good husbands don’t grow on every 
bush!” 

The vicar had no personal wish to oppose the 
engagement. He liked Hugh, and thought well 
of him. And, besides, there was another feel- 
ing in his mind which tended to make him favor- 
able to the engagement. He had never lost the 
conviction that Maud’s mother would have been 
a happier woman as the wife of a certain poor 
clergyman whom she loved, than it was possible 
for her to have been under any circumstances of 
loveless prosperity. And he had a vague no- 
tion that in forbearing to oppose Maud’s love- 
match, he was making a kind of reparation for 
the share he had had in destroying her mother’s 
young romance in the days when Clara Delaney 
had wandered with him under the old trees in 
her Irish home, and dreamed her girlish dream 
of unworldly happiness. 

Lady Tallis’s interview with the vicar had 
taken place early in December, and the engage- 
ment had been formally sanctioned before Christ- 
mas. 

‘*We needn't proclaim it just yet,” said Lady 
Tallis, *‘ until Hugh sees his way a little more 
clearly. And Maudie is quite young enough to 
wait.” 

** Dear Aunt Hilda, there is no one I know of 
to proclaim it to!” Maud had answered, simply 
and sadly. And Lady Tallis had acquiesced ; 
not without a sigh that the alliance of a daugh- 
ter of the united houses of Delaney and Des- 
mond should be, perforce, thus mutely inglori- 
ous. 

Hugh had, however, compounded for permis- 
sion to tell his happy news to his old friends, the 
Sheardowns. And Captain Sheardown had been 
moved to the offer of trying to assist Hugh in his 
project of raising the money for the purchase of 
the atchitect’s and surveyor’s business in Dane- 
shire, by the announcement that Hugh was to 
marry Maud Desmond. 

**Did your ears burn, dearest—what pretty 
little white ears they are !—while I was away ?” 
asked Hugh on the first evening of his return, 
holding Maud’s hands in his, and looking down 
at her golden hair. ‘‘ They ought to have been 
of the fieriest crimson, if the old saw were true; 
for we talked of you, you, you—scarcely any 
thing else but you—all the time I was at Lowa- 
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‘*We talked! Dear Hugh, I am afraid you 
must have teased them with my name.” 

**No, darling; Mrs. Sheardown spoke of you 
constantly. What a delightful creature she is!” 
added Hugh, with a naive earnestness that 
brought a smile to Maud’s lips, and a blush to 
her pale cheek. 

Maud is not much changed in outward aspect 
sigce she was last presented to the reader. She 
is perhaps a trifle paler and thinner, but that has 
come within the last month. She had grieved 
for her aunt, but without acute pain of mind. 
She had the peace-bestowing assurance that her 
presence had been a solace and a joy to poor 
Aunt Hilda; and had made the forsaken woman 
some amends for years of hard usage and neg- 
lect. And there was in Maud’s spirit none of 
that unappeasable sorrow which comes from re- 
morseful memories of duties left undone, or done 
grudgingly without heart-felt kindness. 

Lady Tallis’s death had been almost painless. 
She had not known that her end was near until 
within three days of her decease, and then she 
spoke of it calmly and cheerfully. And she had 
uttered many a solemn injunction to Hugh to be 
true and tender to the orphan girl who loved 
him. ‘‘ My only regret in the world is that [ 
can do nothing for the sweet child,” she had said. 
“*If she had been my daughter instead of my 
niece, she would have inherited a pretty penny 
under my marriage-settlement. But, as it is, it 
all goes back to him. But maybe it is all for 
the best.” 

After a pause, she had added: ‘I can't speak 
of him to Maudie, my dear Hugh. But if—if 
ever any chance—God only knows how strangely 
things come about sometimes—if ever chance 
should give ye the opportunity of letting him 
know that I—that I die in peace with him, I'd 
be glad he should be told so. It might be good 
for him to know it, some day. And—and—of 
course I can’t altogether make excuses for him, 
but I know I was not very wise in times gone 
by, and maybe I tried him. And I did love him 
once, Hugh. And those whom God has joined 
together, I don’t believe can ever be quite put 
asunder. Distance won't do it. And time 
won't do it. And—lI’d like him to know that I 
prayed for him, Hugh, and asked his pardon if 
I vexed him or did wrong by him in past years.” 

** Dearest Lady Tallis, I am sure you have no- 


thing to — yourself with !” 
‘** Ah, Hugh, Hugh, looking death in the face 
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gives the foolishest of us wisdom enough to see 
our own shortcomings. And I’d like him to for- 
give me my trespasses as I forgive his—and as I 
hope to be forgiven.” 

Again she paused ; this time for so long that 
Hugh thought she had fallen asleep. But as he 
began softly to move away she stopped him and 
motioned him to bend down his head over the 
couch where she was lying. And then she said, 
** And, Hugh, when I’m gone, he may do justice 
to that—that young woman. I have felt ve 
bitter toward her, that’s the truth. And I dont 
mean to tell you that I feel quite as a good Chris- 
tian ought to feel at this minute. But I have 
forgiven her, my dear, though it was hard. I 
dare say she is to be pitied, poor creature! And 
I won't distress our darling just now with speak- 
ing of it, but afterward, Hugh, when she’s calm, 
and can think of me without pain, ye may tell 
her what I said. She loved the other girl, and 
twill comfort her.” 

And so the poor, gentle, kindly spirit had left 
the world, in charity with all men. 

Hugh had much to say to Maud on that first 
day of his return. ‘They walked out together at 
dusk, and he spoke of his plans. Matters had 
not yet been definitively arranged, but Captain 
Sheardown had great hopes that Mr, Snowe 
would advance the money required. Herbert 
Snowe was now a partner in his father’s bank, 
and was good-naturedly desirous of helping 
Hugh. The old gentleman was slow and cau- 
tious and difficult to satisfy. But Hugh had 
good hopes that he would consent to advance the 
money after a decent delay. 

“* And then, my own darling, we will be mar- 
ried directly, will we not? There is nothing to 
wait for, is there?” 

‘* N—no, dear Hugh. If you will take me in 
my black gown, I will come to you when you are 
ready. Dear Aunt Hilda would not have wished 
us to delay our marriage.” . 

‘*Far from that! You know what she said, 
the good kind soul. And as to the gown, it must 
be a white one, for that day at all events.” 

When they got home again, Hugh had some 
papers and plans to look over for his employers, 
Digby and West. He had not left their office, 
but was continuing at a weekly salary, on the 
understanding that he should be allowed to quit 
them at a fortnight’s notice. They all sat in 
Mrs. Lockwood's little parlor. The sitting-room 
up stairs had not been used since Lady Tallis’s 
death. Maud had a book, but it lay for the 
most part idly in her lap, while her eyes dreami- 
ly wandered toward Hugh as he bent over his 
papers, and every now and then stuck a short 
blunt pencil between his teeth to hold it, and knit 
his brows portentously over the consideration of 
some difficult point. The vicar, too, had a book 
which he read, or seemed to read. And Mrs. 
Lockwood’s nimble fingers were busy with a 
basketful of soft gray woolen stockings—Hugh’s 
stockings—which she was mending on an infal- 
lible principle that almost appeared to make a 
darned stocking superior to an undarned one; 
so daintily dextrous was the crossing of the 
threads! 

Usually the widow was not by any means lo- 
quacious. To-night, however, her tongue moved, 
if not as rapidly, almost as unrestingly, as her 
fingers. She harped on the topic of Lady Tal- 
lis’s death, returning to it again and again, until 
the vicar at length shut his book with a look of 
tesignation. 

“You remember what day it was she died, 
Mand ?” said Mrs. Lockwood. 

** Remember it!” 

‘*T mean you remember the date and all. Of 
course you do. ‘Tuesday, the fourth of March, 
it was; yes, that was the date.” 
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** And—and when I came up stairs again after 
preparing the beef tea that she had asked for, she 
had fallen asleep.” 

**Yes,” said Maud, again. She did not un- 
derstand why these details should be recapitu- 
lated, but she answered sweetly and patient- 


ly. 

‘* We have never spoken of the particulars to 
Mr. Levincourt, have we?” pursued Mrs. Lock- 
wood. The vicar was not specially desirous of 
hearing more particulars than he hoon already 
respecting Lady Tallis’s death; and Zillah per- 
ceived this eo. But with an utter absence 
of her usual fine tact, she continued to harp on 
the subject. 

“* She seemed a little better, and very cheerful 
that morning, did she not, Maud ?” 

‘*Yes; she was free from suffering at the last, 
thank God!” 

“Oh, quite; quite. When I first came into 
her room, she said, ‘I feel much stronger than I 
did yesterday.’ Who would have thought that 
by noon that day she would be dead!” 

The vicar, feeling himself called on to sa 
something, gave a little sigh, and murmured, 
** Ah, it is often the case in that disorder that 
the patient feels unaccountably better just before 
the end comes.” 

‘**T was with her a long time after Maud went 
away that morning, Mr. Levincourt. Maud had 
been sitting up all night, and was worn out. I 
sent her to bed. WasI notright?” — 

‘Very right, and considerate.” 

** And so Maud was not with her aunt at the 
last. But Lady Tallis passed away in a kind of 
gentle slumber. She slept a long time—until 
past ten, Ishould say. Indeed I am pretty sure. 
And Jane says so too. I was talking to Jane 
about it this morning. I could swear Lady Tal- 
lis was alive until past ten o'clock! And Jane is 
sure of it too.” 

** You had better not swear it, either of you,” 
said Hugh, looking up from his papers, ‘‘ for you 
would be mistaken.” 

“*Mistaken! Why, Hugh, the—the more I 
think of it, the surer I feel that—” 


** Darling mother, we need not pursue the dis- 
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cussion. It is not likely that you will have to 
make oath about it.” 

‘* Not at all likely. Most unlikely, as far as— 
as far as we know. But still, Hugh, as far as 
the matter of fact is concerned, I feel convinced 
that she must have been still alive after ten 
o'clock. She must! I am sure of it.” 

Mrs. Lockwood’s tone was so petulant and 
sharp, and so unlike her usual tone of resolute 
composure, that Hugh looked at her with some 
uneasiness. 

‘*She has been overworn and harassed, the 
poor little mother,” he thought. ‘Then he glanced 
at Maud, whose eyes were brimming with tears : 
and pushing his papers aside, to be finished when 
the others should have gone to bed, he set him- 
self to speak cheerfully of his prospects and of 
his plans ; how they would let the house in Gower 
Street ; and how he had seen a tiny cottage near 
the spot he had set his heart on living at, in Dane- 
shire, that would just suit his mother; and how 
he had already projected sundry inexpensive al- 
terations that would make the tiny cottage a de- 
lightful residence. And so no more was said 
that night about Lady Tallis. 





STATE TELEGRAPHS IN ENGLAND. 


Art the present time every thing relating to the 
transfer of the telegraphs to the government in 
England is in a transition state, very many of 
the arrangements not having as yet been com- 
pleted. It was intended, if possible, to effect the 
transfer on the Ist of January, 1870; but so much 
preliminary work remained to be done that it was 
doubtful whether all would be ready by that date. 
A large room has been fitted up in the General 
Post-office with telegraphic instruments, in or- 
der that the clerks on the premises may learn to 
work them; and *‘ dummy” instruments for the 
use of learners have been sent to the post-offices 
in the provinces. The apparatus for common 
use will be the Morse printing telegraph and the 
single needle instrument; a wise selection, for 
long experience has proved them to be the best 
to place in the hands of unscientific clerks. They 
are not very liable to get out of order, and are 
very certain in their indications, 

The following are among the changes that will 
be gradually made, some of them, Bowever, at so 
distant a date that even the preliminaries have not 
been arranged as yet. nine large district 
post-offices in London will be made central sta- 
tions, and each one will be connected by wire 
with the subordinate offices in its district. The 
chief post-office in each of the largest provincial 
towns will be made a central telegraphic station, 
and the chief provincial towns will be placed in 
direct communication with three of the largest cen- 
tral London offices, namely, thosein the West Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southwestern districts, in addi- 
tion to the chief office in the East Central district. 
Subordinate offices will be opened throughout the 
kingdom at the money-order offices, in all places 
having a population of 2000 persons and upward. 
Messages will be received at all post-oftices for 
transmission by hand in the ordinary way to sta- 
tions in connection with the telegraphic lines; 
pillar-boxes will be places of deposit for messages 
written on stamped paper; and, as a rule, all 
messages will have to be paid for in stamps. The 
charge for transmission of a message of twenty 
words from any one part of the United Kingdom 
to any other part will be one shilling; but when 
it has to be delivered at a considerable distance 
from the nearest terminal station, it will be for- 
warded from that station by post for a penny, or 
by special messenger at sixpence per mile. Fa- 
cilities will be given for the transmission of mon- 
ey-orders by telegraph, and as soon as possible 
the charges for messages to foreign parts will be 
reduced. Such are the plans which will be car- 
ried out, some of which will be in a very forward 
state in a few weeks’ time. 





ENGLISH BOY COLONISTS. 


A BENEVOLENT society has been established in 
London, whose head-quarters are known as the 
‘* Refuge for Homeless and Destitute Children,” 
which is doing much good, not only in the way 
of saving many of the youth of both sexes, who 
would otherwise, in all iikelihood, go to swell the 
great criminal class, but in giving their young 
charges such a practical education as may fit 
them to maintain themselves in after-life. One 
branch of the establishment is a trai 
where such boys as choose a sea-faring life receive 
instruction in nautical matters; another is a 
Farm School; while another, in which we are 
more interested, is a large farm, or rather colony, 
in Kansas. The society has lately purchased a 
large tract of land on the Kansas and Pacific 
Railway, comprising about 33,000 acres, and 
here they intend to form a colony of the society’s 
children, the first installment of little emigrants, 
twenty boys, having already arrived at the vil- 
lage of Wakefield, the nucleus of the future set- 
tlement. Our sketch on page 85 represents the 
New York Station of the Erie Railroad, with 
these boys about to depart for their new home; 
and as they receive instruction in useful crafts, 
farming, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, etc., 
= may anticipate a prosperous future for the 
colony. 





FROZEN IN. 


Ovr illustration on page 88 represents a pret- 
ty scene, with the counterpart of which the fre- 
quenters of the Central Park skating grounds 
must be familiar. We generally associate swans 
with summer skies, and streams with grassy 
banks, and lakes with reedy islets where they 
make their nests, and not with frost and snow 
and ice, as we see them here depicted. Their 
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poetry to summer streams. All our readers will 
recall Mrs. Brown1no’s ballad of ‘‘ the Swan's 
Nest,” and many will remember the poem in 
which Keats describes a lake 


*“*Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And in its middle space a sky that never lowers, 


There saw the swan his neck of arched snow, 

And oared himself along with majesty ; 

Sparkling his jetty eyes: his feet did show 

Beneath the waves like Afric’s ebony, 

And on his back a fay reclined voluptuously.” 

And again, in his “‘ Epistle to Georce Fet- 
ton Matuew,” he speaks of 


“A black-eyed swan upon the widening stream.” 


Our illustration is taken from Duddingston 
Loch, near Edinburgh. In the back-ground are 
seen the old church, and some of the houses of 
the little village from which the lake takes its 
name. The hard northern winter has set in, the 
water has frozen over, and the stately swans are 
reduced to the humiliating condition of receiving 
relief from the charitable; but when the summer 
returns, and they are once more at liberty to oar 
themselves over the lake in their own majestic 
way, the degradation of their present state will 
be forgotten, and all ideas of outdoor relief ban- 
ished from their minds, 





THE NEW BOSTON POST-OFFICE. 


On page 89 will be found a sketch of the new 
Post-Officeand Sub-Treasury Building in Boston, 
Massachusetts, erected under the able supervision 
of A. B. Mutiert, Esq., the architect of the 
new Post-Office Building in this city. The Bos- 
ton edifice, it will be seen from our illustration, 
is built in the French style, now so popular in 
this country. The dimensions are, length of 
front, 237 feet; height to top of corhice, 93 feet ; 
height of centre pavilion, 127 feet. The internal 
arrangements of the building are admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which they are designed ; 
and the whole reflects great credit upon the su- 
pervising architect, who planned it, as well as 
Mr. Gripvey J. F. Bryant, who superintend- 
ed the work of construction. 





HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip. 


Ramis,” or “ China grass,” has excited a good deal 
of interest in our country during the past four or five 
years. Many planters and producers have fancied that 
they could easiiy make a fortune by its cultivation, 
and that it would speedily surpass cotton, and almost 
every other fibrous material in value. We gather from 
the last monthly report of the Department of Agri- 
culture that the grass is rendered valuable or worth- 
less, according to the manner of preparing the fibre. 
The most important process is that of discharging the 
gum it contains, which must be done so as to retain 
its strength, elasticity, color, and lustre. Many ab- 
surd statements have been made touching the prac- 
tical value of the Ramie plant; yet the demand for it 
may be very large if the fibre can be easily and per- 
fectly separated from the wood and its own bark at 
slight expense. The business of propagating plants 
has been very lucrative, but no one is known to have 
made a fortune by producing the fibre; nor will such 
a case be reported until inventive genius and mechan- 
ical or chemical skill has perfected its proper and 
cheap preparation. The Department of Agriculture 
has investigated this subject carefully, and encour- 
aged the experiment of its culture, and would stimu- 
late invention and effort to a successful issue, and at 
the same time shield the unsuspecting from losses 
through the greed of gain. 





Dr. John M. Carnochan, the new Health-Officer of 
the Port of New York, is a native of Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and a lineal descendant of General Israel Putnam. 
He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
afterward studied medicine under the teaching of Dr. 
Valentine Mott of this city. After obtaining his de- 
gree he spent six years in attending the clinical lec- 
tures of the principal hospitals of Europe. In 1847, 
bein{#then thirty years of age, he commenced prac- 
tice in New York city, and rapidly rose to distinction. 
He was soon appointed Surgeon-in-Chief of the New 
York State Emigrant Hospital, and Professor of the 
Principles and Operations of Surgery in the New York 
Medical College. His success in performing danger- 
ous operations has been wonderful, and rendered him 
famous both at home and abroad; while his upright- 
ness of character and kindness of heart have won the 
esteem and love of all who know him, 





The large wood-cut portrait of Rev. Noah Hunt 
Schenck, D.D., of Brooklyn, is an admirable speci- 
men of American workmanship, from the Aldine 
Press of Messrs. Sutton, Bowne, & Co. 





An alarming report was recently circulated in a cer- 
tain quarter of this city, to the effect that a teacher of 
one of the public schools had resigned his position on 
account of the prevalence of small-pox among his pu- 
pils. Investigation proved that the trouble was smal! 
pay—not small-pox! 


Two English “ misses" made themselves somewhat 
conspicuous in the (Ecumenical Council, by mounting 
on the benches above the kneeling multitude, and 
surveying with their opera-glasses the Pope as he pro- 
nounced the benediction in the Council. The Pope, 
with a mild smile, pointed them ont to some of the 
cardinals, but no alarming consequences have over- 
taken them. Probably the Pope gallantly considers 
ladies, like himself, infallible. 





The well recently completed in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, is said to be the largest in the world, and 
is one of the most important features of the Park. 
The outer wall is fifty feet in diameter, two feet thick, 
and fifty-four feet high. The inner curb or wall is 
thirty-five feet in diameter and two feet thick, having 
a depth of ten feet. The masonry, as seen from the 
top of the structure, is a marvel of neatness and so- 
lidity. The water surface in the well is thirteen feet 
above high-tide level, and the depth of water in the 
well is fourteen feet. The pump is the Worthington 
patent, and, with a pressure of forty pounds, is capa- 
ble of raising one million gallons of water every 
twenty-four hours a height of 176 feet. In case of 


has more than the necessary capacity to supply the 
Park abuncantly with water. The special work of 
the well will be to supply the pools at an elevation * 
of 133 feet, and from the pools the water is conducied 
to the lake. 

A Valparaiso merchant having received a challenge 
from an officer, sent him this sensible answer: “I 
have no desire whatsoever to kill you, still less do I 
desire to be killed myself. Here is what I propose, 
Go to the nearest wood. Choose a tree about as stout 
as myself; place yourself fifty, thirty, or even ffteen 
steps froin it—just as you like—argi then fire bravely 
on the tree. If you hit it, I will admit that I was in 
the wrong, and will offer you an apology. In the 
contrary case, I shall be ready to receive yours,” 





The “‘Oculum” is the name of a new machina, 
which the inventor claims to be possessed of ench 
wonderful magnifying power that by means of its 
lenses one can actually look through the walls of a 
human body, and study the delicate mechanism there- 
in, when the subject has become charged with elec- 
tricity, by means of a battery connected with the ma- 
chine. Henceforth the internal apparatus, no less 
than pulse and tongue, will be subjected to the wise 
inspection of the learned ! ‘ 





The plan of planting sunflowers on an extensive 
scale, for the purpose of neutralizing the pernicious 
effects of exhalations from marshes, bas been tried 
with great success in the ferny districts near Roche- 
fort, France; and the authorities of Holland assert 
that intermittent fever has wholly disappeared from 
districts where the sunflowers have been planted. It 
is not yet determined what effect the flower produces 
on the atmosphere; whether it generates oxygen, like 
other plants of rapid growth, or whether, like the 
coniferee, it emits ozone, and thus destroys the organ- 
ic germs of miasms that produce fever. 





The efficacious power of carbolic acid is shown by 
the testimony of Mr. Schiffflan, a medical gentleman 
who writes from Valle Menier, Nicaragua, that after 
a severe epidemic of Asiatic cholera, which extended 
through fifteen months, he commenced the use of 
carbolic acid, causing all the rooms and passages of 
houses occupied by three hundred people to be daily 
sprinkled with water containing a small quantity of 
this acid. The result was, that neither cholera nor fe- 
ver and ague, which had long centred in that local- 
ity, had since made their appearance. 





Chicago papers announce that five thousand mar- 
riage licenses were granted in that city last year; but 
they refuse to publish the divorce record for “lack 
of room !” 





From a late number of the Siam Weekly Advertiser 
—a little journal published in Bangkok—we condense 
a description of the Jungle, of which it is difficult for 
those accustomed to only the forests of the temperate 
zones to form any adequate idea. In Singapore, the 
jungle consists of a forest. of gigantic trees, standing 
close together like stalks in a wheat-field, their trunks 
varying in diameter from two to six feet. They are 
branchless until near the top, when they spread out 
into compact foliage of dark green leaves. The tops 
of these giants join together, and underneath grow 
shorter and more umbrageous trees; and again be- 
neath these latter grow strange plants and ferns, few 
of which have received even Malay names. But the 
peculiar characteristic of the jungle is the extraordi- 
nary manner in which the whole mass is woven togeth- 
er by a net-work of creepers and parasites. Chief 
among the former is the ratan, pieces of which have 
been cut ont nearly an inch in diameter and three 
hundred feetlong. Some of the parasites are as thick 
asa man's body, twining spirally round the trunks of 
the larger trees, beginning at the bottom and after 
seven or eight turns reaching to the top, from which 
they frequently drop down again in straight columns 
of uniform girth to the ground, where they become at 
tached, and again start forth on a fresh mission, 

Another peculiar and beautiful featare of these jun- 
gles consists of the numerous orchidaceous plants that 
droop from the elbows of the larger trees, or fix them- 
selves on the creeper net-work that grows around 
them. Conspicuous, too, are the varieties of pitcher- 
plants, to be found probably in greater lnxuriance in 
the jungles of Singapore than in any other part of the 
world. Itis extraordinary where these singular plants 
place themselves. Some can be seen on the very pin- 
nacles of the highest trees, while others, as if destined 
for man, cluster within an easy distance of the ground. 
They always contain a good supply of pure wholesome 
water, perhaps about a quarter of a pint to each cup, 
To complete the obstructions of the jungle, fallen 
trees of by-gone ages are piled upon each other, giv- 
ing birth, in |their decay, to innumerable forms of 
vegetation. 





There is a probability that Berthold Auerbach, the 
German novelist, will soon visit the United States, for 
the purpose of giving a series of readings from his 
own works. 





An extensive conspiracy against the life of the Czar 
of Russia has just been discovered. The city of Odes- 
sa was the centre of action for the conspirators, and 
the pupils of the University of Papich and Yeremichew 
are chiefly implicated. The plan was to tear up the 
rails on the railroad line by which the Czar was to 
journey; but its execution was prevented. A con- 
spiracy of less extent has aleo been discovered in St. 
Petersburg. All thore who have been arrested are of 
Russian nationality—a fact which surprises the Rus- 
sians in general, who suspected the Poles. 





New wonders are becoming known. A pupil of 
Baron Liebig—so it is said—has discovered certain 
ethers which, when ponred upon certain chemical 
compounds, instantaneously produce precious stones 
of all kinds, a 

Althongh Traupmann, the “ Pantin murderer,” had 
assured his fellow-prisoners that he should not be ex- 
ecuted, as he possessed the means of committing sui- 
cide, which no one could prevent him from employing, 
he has suffered the extreme penalty of the law. His 
photograph represents him as exceedingly youthful 
in appearance, and his countenance by no means fero- 
cious. Phrenology shows him to have possessed in- 
tellect enough, bnt as deficient in moral powers. It 
is also mentioned that his ears were large and mie- 
shapen, and his hands and feet long and sinewy, with 
knotted joints. A French physician lays it down as 
a general law that the car is an index to the equiiib- 
rium of the intellectual and other faculties—a sym- 











beautiful white forms give the finishing touch of 





any accident to the Brooklyn Water-works, this well 


metrical ear indicating proper equilibrium. 
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GEESE. 


GEESE. 


Here much love, and there but little, 
Here a flame, and there a flicker ; 

Maiden, lovers’ vows are brittle. 
How old folks can fret and bicker, 

Warning you to think of this, 

Hark! the foolish goslings hiss! 


Love stays not at fever heat; 
Summer turns to winter snows. 
April blossoms, under feet, ; 
Are all trodden ere June glows: 
Warning you to think of this, 
Hear the mocking ganders hiss. 


Hear that couple jar and jangle: 
They were once as fond as you. 

Love-knots are too apt to tangle. 
One day you may learn to rue. 

Cynics warning you of this, 

Hark the wise geese, how they hiss! 


Never heed tne gabbling creatures ; 
Press the lip and clasp the hand, 
Gaze upon each other's features, 
Wander in your Fairy Land. 
Never doubt you're right in this, 
Though the silly goslings hiss. 


FOOT-BALL AT RUGBY. 


Foot-Bat is essentially an English school- 
game, and is nowhere else in the world played 
with so much pluck and zest. The Duke oF 
WELLINGTON, while surveying a game at Eton, 
said it was there the field of Waterloo was won. 
The finest game is said to be played at Rugby— 
our readers will remember how enthusiastically 
it is described in that charming book, ‘* School- 
days at Rugby”—and our illustration on page 92 
gives a vivid idea of the sport, The sixth match, 


the greatest event in the school year, usually 
commences about the first week of October, 
when the immemorial elms which surround and | 
intersect the school-close or playing-fields are | 
rich in the full glory of their autumnal tints. 
Nothing can exceed the picturesque effect of the 
grouping of the various bands of combatants, as, 
trailing out after roll-call in the Big School, 
they proceed to strip for business under the 
grand old trees. 

The sixth form boys wear striped, the school | 
plain, white jerseys, and both spotless white 
trowsers, and for head-gear velvet caps of vari- 
ous tints, and ornamented with gold or silver 
embroidery and tassels, the distinguishing en- 
signs of different boarding-hoxses. The players | 
are drawn up in two lines—che sixth fellows, a 
compact band, some forty strong; for the whole 
form plays pitted against double that number of | 


| champions selected from the rest of the school. 
| The ball is placed on the grqund between them. 


In the rear of either tent are ranged the so-called 
** back players,”’ who are selected for their prow- 
ess in *‘ dropping,” or kicking the ball the great- 
est distance on the drop-kick. Presently a play- 


| er steps forth from the side which has won the 


toss, calls out ‘‘ Are you ready?” and, without 
waiting for an answer, sends the bal] spinning 
far over the heads of the opposite side. It is 
caught, or taken on the bound by oue of their 


| back players, who, ranning with it as far as he 


can without interruption, ‘* drops it” back again. 
If the ‘‘ dropping” is too good, the game becomes 
monotonous, for the ball keeps flying through 
the air, backward and forward over the heads 
of the forward players of either side, who have 
nothing to do but stare at it. Not till one of 
the back players misses his ‘‘ drop,” i, ¢., kicks 
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the ball along the ground, or is collared at his 
running, does the hot work begin, With the 
back-players it is a sort of artillery practice from 
the distance. When the ball gets in among the 
forward players, the bayonet charges and hand- 
to-hand business commence. - 

We know of no more crucial moment in & 
Rugby boy's school life than that never-to-be- 
forgotten one when, having rashly seized hold 
of the ball for the first time in a ‘*big-side 
match, and endeavored to run with it, he finds 
himself collared, surrounded, and thrown down, 
and, on rising, half-crushed to death, from the bot- 
tom of a huge pile of human bodies, he stands 
face to face with his first *‘ serimmage’’—a word 
awful in its significance to the experienced. Upon 
the manner in which he acquits himself in that 
crisis will depend the opinion his school-fellows 
will have of his pluck ever after. The ball, which 
he has hugged like grim death—it being a point 
of honor not to suffer it to be wrenched from him 
—will have been pressed to the ground sooner or 
later, which is the signal for the ** maul” to cease 
and the “‘ scrimmage” to begin. The breathless 
boy, whose hand is never removed from the ball, 
even when it has touched the ground, has the 
‘‘right” to the first kick; but the enforcement 
of this right entails the terrible duty of facing 
the kicks or “ hacking” of the dozen or more 
big fellows who are confronted with him. Dur- 
ing the ** maul,” the bane of the Rugby game, 
only arms and the dead weight of pushing bod- 
ies are brought into play; but the real glory of 
the game lies in the ‘* scrimmage,” where a hun- 
dred legs are eagerly ‘‘ letting fly,” shins resound 
to the hearty hacks given and taken, and a splen- 
did recklessness of the whereabouts of the ball is 
displayed ; the theory being, that in the thick of 
the scrimmage, where you can not possibly see 
it, it must be suppased to lie close to the shins 
of your immediate antagonist. When the blood 
is at boiling point—as it always should be in a 
scrimmage, which might else be thought to verge 
on the brutal—so far are you from feeling any 
pain from being ‘‘ hacked,” that for the time you 
feel almost in the seventh heaven. In the morn- 
ing you are occasionally conscious of possessing 
shins, 


THE WAGER. 

** NONSENSE !” 

“*Oh very well. 
sense.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you, believe all 
this stuff?” 

**T mean to say that every night, at a certain 
hour, those three murderers return there and 
hold converse under that gibbet.” 

**T can not imagine how a sensible man like 
you can seriously talk so,” 

**T tell you I’ve Aeard them. 
hearsay with me; I’ve heard them. I once 
laughed at the idea, just as you do now. But 
I heard, and I laughed no more. Go you now 
at any time this night, if you dare, and I bet any 
thing you'll come back believing.” 

“Done; what'll you bet?” 

**1'll bet my horse against your pony.” 

“Done. I'll take it.” 

**Done it is. Here, Brown, you'll do to hold 
the stakes.” 

The above conversation took place in the 
** Red Lion Inn” at Camden, a little village on 
the coast of Maine. ‘The first speaker was a 
tine, fresh-faced, broad-shouldered, honest-look- 
ing fellow, who under rough clothing bore the 
unmistakable signs of a gentleman. The other 
had the air of a sea-faring man, though his dress 
was that of a farmer. Two others were with 
him, both of whom had very much the same ap- 
pearance. Five or six others were present, all 
of whom took a deep interest in the conversa- 
tion, and gave a hearty assent to the bet. 

As the bet was made the man Brown arose 
and proceeded to take charge of the stakes. The 
two men who had made the bet also rose. By 
the air of the.rest of the company it was evident 
that they considered that the bet was already lost 
by the unbeliever. ‘They were all inhabitants of 
the village. The one who had made the bet was 
a stranger; and local pride was aroused, even if 
there were no other feeling to animate them. 

‘The man who had accepted the wager began 
to prepare for his departure. He took a flask 
of brandy only to encounter the supernatural 
foes whom he was supposed to encounter, and 
laughingly departed. 

** Well,” said one of the spectators, after he 
had departed, ‘‘he’s gone; the young feller’s 
gone. He'll get enough of it.” 

- “*That he will,” said another. 

** He'll be back as soon as he gets there.” 

** They've driven off better men than him,” 

“The clanking of the chains is enough.” 

*“Yes—let alone the voices.” 

** The first time I heard it I was struck dumb.” 

** And I should have fallen dead if there hadn't 
been another man with me.” 

**Tt’s a nice pony the young feller will have to 
give up, any way.” 

** Well, he ought to know better than to be so 
free with his bets.” 

‘*He’s never been much in these parts be- 
fore.” 

**No, of course not, or he wouldn’t have been 
£0 free with his bets.” 

While these men were speaking the one who 
had made the bet, with his two companions, had 
quietly departed. Scarcely had they left, when 
2 fierce gust of wind, coming up the village street, 
set all the signs and shutters creaking, ard added 
to the superstitious terror of the company at the 
inn. 

While they were engaged in various specula- 





It’s very easy to say non- 


It’s no mere 


tions as to the result of this experiment, the 
young adventurer was going on toward the 
piace. 


desolate ridge, terminated by a cliff, at the base 
of which the ocean surf beat. Here, some years 
before, a murder had been committed by a gang 
of ruffians. ‘They had been captured, and three 
of the ring-leaders had been hanged in chains 
upon a lofty gibbet on the very spot where the 
crime had been committed. ; 
As the adventurer neared the spot the wind 
blew in gusts over the ridge. The moon occa- 
sionally shining out from behind a cloud revealed 
the scene. It was gloomy indeed, and might 
well have appalled a man even of strong nerves. 
The gloom of the night formed a back-ground, 
and in the fore-ground rose a lofty three-armed 
gibbet, from each arm of which there hung sus- 
pended the skeleton of a man in chains. ‘The 
rushing wind gave to the scene additional ele- 
ments of terror. As it drove past it swung the 
skeletons, making them vibrate slowly to and fro, 
with all their load of chains and fetters, so that 
they creaked and rattled, and made a thousand 
weird and ghastly sounds in the lonely darkness. 
From the distance there came up a deep, low, 
sullen sound, at regular intervals dying and rising 
again, to die away in long, low reverberations. 
It was the ocean surf, which beat upon the shore 
not far away; for Camden was a fishing vil- 
lage, and the gibbet stood upon a high cliff which 
overhung the beach. ‘The moaning of the wind, 
the low, sullen roar of the surf, and the clank of 
the chains, were sufficient to inspire dread in the 
boldest heart. 

The young man, however, seemed quite unaf- 
fected by any superstitious terrors. He quietly 
dismounted, flung the horse’s bridle over his arm, 
drew his cloak about him, and waited. 

For about an hour he waited patiently, keep- 
ing a wary look about him, so as not to be sur- 
prised in that gloom. The light, however, was 
sufficient to prevent any one from coming near 
unobserved, and the watcher felt satisfied so long 
as he had his pistols at his belt. 

At length he felt conscious of a low moan, 
which was entirely different from any of the 
sounds which he had hitherto heard. 

It seemed to arise from the ground behind him. 
Tt was a moan of peculiar nature and of penetra- 
ting power. 

The watcher grasped his pistols and turned to- 
ward the direction from which the sound came. 
Then followed a heavy sigh. He waited. 
Then came a deep groan. A smile of contempt 
passed over the watcher's face. 

‘* Very clumsy trickery,” he thought. ‘‘If I 
had the management ofit, I would act differently.” 
Suddenly there was a grating overhead. He 
looked up. ‘The skeletons in chains were de- 
scending. They were moving down slowly. As 
they descended they swung in the wind, and were 
knocked together and dashed against the gal- 
lows-tree. Still they were suspended, and were 
not coming down without being lowered down. 
The watcher stepped back and coolly waited 
with a grim smile on his face. The skeletons 
came down slowly, till at last they touched the 
ground. ‘The watcher coolly took one of them 
and gave a violent pull. It fell down, dragging 
a rope after it, which creaked as it ran through 
a pulley overhead. ‘The watcher pulled away at 
it, and dragged down a line which was at least 
a hundred feet in length. Meantime the other 
skeletons kept rising and falling. He caught 
one of them with the same peculiar jerk, and 
pulled the rope in the same way. Suddenly the 
other skeleton began to ascend. 

**No, no, my fine fellow,” muttered the watch- 
er, catching the chains of its feet before it got out 
of reach, and pulling with all his force. It was 
a sudden and violent pull, and the skeleton yield- 
ed. Down it fell, along with the watcher, who 
fell with it to the ground. But in a moment he 
arose, and, with an audible chuckle, he pulled 
this rope down also. 

Then he stood waiting cautiously as before. 
Some fime now passed, during which nothing 
was seen or heard. -The skeletons lay around 
on the heath. The watcher waited. 

At last a bright light flashed up from the 
ground about twenty yards in front of him. It 
was close by the edge of the cliff, and looked like 
acrevice. In the midst of the light three figures 
appeared, each wrapped in a long white sheet. 

This spectacle, however, inspired no terror in 
the watcher, who held his pistols in his hands 
and waited. 

The three figures, with low groans, marched 
slowly up toward the gibbet. The watcher moved 
to one side. Suddenly, as they came near, they 
made a rush at him. He fired. One of them 
dropped. 

Instantly he sprang toward the opening from 
which they had emerged, and pulling out a boat- 
swain’s whistle, he blew three times a shrill pene- 
trating blast. It was quickly done, and then he 
waited with his pistols extended. 

Two out of the three figures stood motionless, 
close by the one who had fallen. Groans of pain 
came from the fallen figure. 

But now other figures appeared upon the scene. 
At the sound of the shrill whistle, six or eight 
men, all armed, sprang up from behind a hillock, 
where they had lain in concealment, and rushed 
up to the two figures. In a moment they had 
surrounded them and seized them. ‘The watch- 
er then advanced toward them. 

** Who's this fellow?” said he, stooping over 
the wounded man, and tearing away the sheet 
with which he was enveloped. ‘Ah, ha! my 
fine fellow,” said he; ‘‘ it’s you, is it? So you've 
lost your bet.” G 

It was the man with whom he had made the 
bet. He gave a deep groan. 

The watcher then tore away the sheets from 
the others. One was Brown—the man that held 
the stakes ; the other was one of the company 
who had been at the inn. 

“I’m going down there into your place. So 
lead on,” said he. 


ing and shooting innocent persons like a high- 
wayman ?” 
“Well, if you want to know, I’m Captain 
Sinclair, a United States Custom-house officer. 
You were playful enough to bet with me, and I 
think I’ve won it. But come,” he continued, 
sternly, ‘‘ I’ve suspected that you were up to mis- 
chief here. I only came here yesterday. My 
predecessor could never trace the extensive smug- 
gling operations that went on just about here ; 
but I thought that perhaps the gibbet had some- 
thing to do with it. You see I've caught you.” 
Brown uttered something between a curse and 
an entreaty. 
** Tie his hands, lads, 
The men obeyed. 
**Now two of you fellows stay here. 
any body got a lantern ?” 
One of the men handed one to him. 
He lighted it, and then descended by the ori- 
fice through which the three figures had emerged. 
After a short distance, he found himself in a 
way which went down on the side of a 
cliff that had been severed in twain. ‘The path 
sloped steeply for a hundred yards or so, and 
ended in a cavern. Here there were barrels and 
boxes in great numbers, all filled with contra- 
band articles, - The cavern itself was just under- 
neath the gibbet. It was evident that these 
smugglers had made use of the gibbet to fright- 
en people away from their haunt. 
An examination afterward showed that these 
three men alone had conducted a vast smuggling 
business by means of this convenient cavern. 
They had been completely entrapped by Captain 
Sinclair. As he said, he had suspected some 
trickery about the gibbet. He had made the 
bet, and caused some of his men to follow him 
and conceal themselves. The result was as has 
been described. The three smugglers found them- 
selves suddenly cast down from their dreams of 
wealth, and on their way to the State Prison. 
As for Captain Sinclair, his brilliant exploit was 
rewarded with promotion. 


Tie up both of them.” 
Has 





Now that Virginia is on the point of getting 
back into the Union, the next step should be to 
develop her great internal resources, and fit her 
to assume the rank which, by her natural posi- 
tion, she formerly held, and which, but for slav- 
ery, she never would have lost. Virginia was 
the largest of the original States, with an une- 
qualed sea-coast line, and stretching to the Ohio 
River on the west. Her territory contained, be- 
sides a variety of soil and climate, inexhaustible 
beds of coal and iron ores, which for long years 
have been left almost untouched. It contained, 
moreover, by far the most practicable passage 
across the Alleghany range of mountains between 
the Ohio valley oa | the Atlantic, which, under a 
free-labor system, would long ago have been 
opened by canal or railroad, or both. One of 
Virginia’s most pressing needs at this time is in- 
creased railroad communication whereby to open 
up her pastures, wheat-lands, coal-fields, and ore- 
beds to the markets of the world, and to an im- 
migration of free labor and outside capital. We 
are glad to note that a good beginning has been 
made in this latter direction by the interest which 
some of our eminent New York merchants and 
railroad-builders have recently taken in the com- 
pletion of the great Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road (formerly the Virginia Central), extending 
from tide-water at the east, through the heart of 
Virginia and West Virginia, to the Kentucky 
boundary. The length of the road is 427 miles, 
of which only about 200 miles, on the Ohio slope 
of the chain, are uncompleted. 

This great work, which must become one of 
the main arteries of communication to and from 
the western cities, was, prior to the war, an ob- 
ject of State care, no less than $5,300,000 hav- 
ing been expended in construction on the western 
portion of the line. ‘This expenditure, together 
with other legislative privileges, has been trans- 
ferred to the new corporation, which is pushing 
forward the line to the Ohio. Among the more 
important features of this line will be the union 
of the celebrated coal-fields of the Kanawha with 
the ores of Virginia, and also the addition of a 
new, short, and cheap line of traffic for the bread- 
stuffs of the West to the seaboard. This road 
will no doubt be the cause of drawing thousands 
to the cheap Virginia lands for settlement. It 
also affords a short route from Washington to 
the Southwest, and must become a grand central 
thoroughfare between the Atlantic and the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 





you get the genuine. Sold by 
Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Hzexzman & Co., New York. 





it rem- 


Ayrr's Currry Pecrorat—the world's 
all affec- 


edy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, an 
tions of the Lungs and Throat.—(Com.] 
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Establishment for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 
Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring = mp done on short 





notice. They are also prep: to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 
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The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








1. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


2. 
ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr- 
11am Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


3. 
PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
pm et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8. Harrineron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University, i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. P 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Ch brought 
st Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
‘aper, 25 cents. 


5. 
MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebra’ 
Contemporaries. Edited 7 Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


6. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


¢. 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Anuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Naza his Life and Teachings," &c. 
ew Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8yo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


8. 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author 
of “‘ Doctor Jacob,” “‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


10. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


1L 
COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, ~ eye 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, fessor 0 
Modern ~~ + and Aisthetics in Alleghany Vol- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


12. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Grexn- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Day- 
idger,” ‘*The True History of a Little muffin,” 
“Phe Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


13. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With ll- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


14, 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00. 

1 


5. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

16. 


17. 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epuunp Yarra, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
*“ Black Sheep," &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

18. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pact B. Dv Cuatttv, Author of “‘ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘“‘ Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Pe Land,” “Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With uumerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cl $1 75. 

19. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8. C. Asport, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution," 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte," &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


20. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Iijustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
y, Scenery, Relics, and tions of the 
ar for American Independence. By Benson 
. Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
gure on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
ay inal Sketches by the Author. Complete 

n 


olume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 60; Full $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


21. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Inte Sensibilities, and Will. By Tomas C. 
Uruam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. L.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


22. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

Apam Benz.—Tae Mit on Tue Fioss.—Fevix Hott. 

— or Crepicat Lire and Sitas Magner.— 
OMOLA. 


23. 

THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

Vanity Farr. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—Penvennis. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 
—Tue Virnernians. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tuz Newoomes. 162 Dlustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tar Apventurges or Puiip. 64 
Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents.—Hrnry Esmonp and Lovet raz WIpowEk. 
12 Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, 


SELPHO'’S PATENT—always ranked as the best, and 











It was on the summit of a wide, bleak, and 


** Who are you,” cried Brown, savagely, “ seiz- 


Jan, and Feb. Nos. now ready. 





now better than ever. Send for pamphlet to 
WILLIAM SELPHO & SON, 516 


way, N. Y. 
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Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RB. R. C0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. per annum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers? Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13,500 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. This line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through route to California. 


The Company have a Capital Stock 
f $10,000,000 


of 1,600,000 acres, valued, at the 
lowest estimate, chine ones 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds. . ve 1 500,000 
Bis cs wercnenntian sed agama $15,500,000 


Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 973g and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
amphlets, maps, and information relating thereto. 
“hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative fnvestments. . 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED—FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
HITCHCOCK’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS: 
CLARA FISHER. Portrait and Biography. 
LORENZO DA PONTE. Portrait and Biography. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. Its history and 
objects. 

DIARY OF A VOCALIST. 
IKE MARVEL AND OLD CORINTH. 
THE CORRUPT AGE, 
ROBBING A MUSIC STORE. 
A STREET SCENE. 
YOUNG LADIES AND MUSIC. 
A MURDEROUS SEA FLOWER. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POETS. - 
POETICAL, DRAMATIC, and MUSICAL NOTES. 

MUSIC, Arranged for Piano: 
THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. By H. Mivtarp. 
SO LONELY WITHOUT THEE. By C. E. Pratt. 
PLEASANT DREAMS (Instrumental). By Sarexy. 
GLENWOOD POLKA, By M. H. Bzices. 


Sold by dealers generally, and mailed on receipt of 
subscription, $3 per year. Enclose 26 cents for speci- 
men. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 
HOVEY & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural 


Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Plants, &c. 
53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass, 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
To the Flower and Yegetable Garden,’ 
and Catalogue of Seeds for 1870. 

The 87th Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, 
containing 148 pages, illustrated with more than 100 
fine engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 
and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every novelty 
introduced in 1869, wfth full and plain practical direc- 
tions for the culture of flowers and plants, the arrange- 
ment of the garden, &c. Also, a descriptive list of 150 
varieties of the best French Gladiolus, including the 
superb new varieties of 1869, now first offered ; all the 
summer-flowering bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, 
Tigridias, &c., together with every requisite for the 
garden. A copy mailed to every applicant on the re- 
ceipt of 25cts. Our customers su = free of charge. 
Address HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston. 


No Choir should be without it! 


American Tune-Book. 


THIRD EDITION READY. 


A Collection of all the widely popular Church Tunes, 
Anthems, and Set Pieces which have formed the foun- 
dation of our American Church Music for the past fifty 

ears. Containing 1000 choice pieces selected by 500 
ae and Choir Leaders. 

Price, $150 ; $1350 perdozen. A specimen copy will 
be sent by mail to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 


rice. 
- OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


$20 0 SAVED. —‘“ Your January Banner 


saved me $20 that was already sealed 
up to send to , the N. Y. swindler.” Thus writes 
one of the 20,000 who save their CASH by reading the 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Another says, “Out 
of six families in our town who take your paper, at 
least $50 has been saved from giving to swindlers in 
1869." Remember that the ‘Star-Spangled Banner” 
exposes rascality. It exposes every attempt to swin- 
dle. Every thief and swindler in New York is “in 
arms” at its truthful exposures. It WILL save you 
MONEY. Itisa large 40-column paper, 8 pages, Ledger 
size. It gave 40 columns of exposures of Humbugs in 
1869. Here is our standing offer: We will send you the 
Banner till 187h, the superb engraving, 144 x2 feet, 
GRATIS (that alone is worth $3), all for 75 cents. And 
MIND THIS, we will give you back your money, if you 
are not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. Subscribe NOW 
and secure all the papers for 1870. Only 75 cents ; spec- 
imens 6 cents. Send NOW to 

“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


BRILLIANT and POWER- 
@ FUL Day and Night DOUBLE 
GLASSES for the Fiéld, Opera, 
and general out-door use. 
Catalogues sent by enclos- 
ing stamp. 
SENIMONS, Optician, 
687 Broadway, N. Y. 






























ANTED !—AGENTS to sell the “Life of 
Geo, Peabody,” illustrated, and published at 
& price suited to the times. Now is your time to make 
money. 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 
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The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCdES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have mn 80 thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their ~ 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
£0 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Fall-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
anc poe org patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we char, 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to $8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


rice, 
4 The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfuction.—N. Y. Timea. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them,—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





\ ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 
we 


s 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


Call or send for Price-List. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


have remaining from their 
FALL IMPORTATIONS: 


1 Elegant White Satin Wedding Dress, 

1 Pink Crepe de Chine Evening Dress, 
latest style ; 

1 Blue do., trimped with choice Flowers ; 

2 Swiss Muslin do., richly trimmed ; 

8 Extra Rich Taffeta Walking Suits, 
trimmed with Velvet, Lace, &c. 
(made by Worth & Pingat, of Paris) ; 

1 Case Real India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
plain Centre. 

The above will be offered at 
LESS THAN GOLD COST. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


ANAS 
Gi Poe : 


ular work, which has met with so 
much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re-writ- 
ten and improved, printed with new type, and on fine paper, 
illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and many othcr fine 
engravings from nature. It contains full description and 
the culture of over 1500 leading varieties of Flowers and 
Vegetables, also descriptive list of the novelties of the pres- 
ent season; to which is added a collection of 200 choice 
French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work, we feel confident, 
will compare favorably with any similar one. 
From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 

“T have received a copy of your superbly gotten up Ama- 
teur Cultivator’s Guide. I think it far ahead of anything 
of the kind ever before issued from the American ll 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and “ cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








THE WIDEWORLD Eee 


Wins Woa., 





WAS cured of Deafness and Catarth by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


RENCH UNGUENT forces a heavy Beard 
and Moustache on a smooth face in six weeks, 
Price 50 cts. Pror. MILLER, Adams, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Ready: 


Life and Letters 


HRY RUSSELL MITEORD. 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD, Authoress of ‘‘ Our Village, &c.” 
Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends, 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most 
celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. 
A.G. K. L’Estranee. 2 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50, 











The interest of these volumes is twofold—personal 
and literary. Miss Mitford's life, as mournful as it 
was beautiful, is more deserving of remembrance than 
any of her writings. It exhibits a spirit of celf-sacri- 
fice, of filial devotion—and shall we add, of filial de- 
lusion ?—which is to most of us almost past under- 
standing. The letters, which commence with the 
century and terminate in 1855, abound with delightful 
literary gossip and personal reminiscences. The style 
is admirable: simple, unaffected, idiomatic. The bits 
of rural description remind us of “ Our Village," and 
the remarks on men and books are generous and dis- 
criminating. Such a book allures us on from page to 
page with a curious fascination: every moment the 
cye is attracted by a familiar name, or by a criticism 
which compels attention by some pleasant thought or 
amusing anecdote; and it may be safely said that 
there is not one tedious chapter in the volumes.—Lwon- 
don Spectator. 

Very interesting and entertaining volumes. Noth- 
nes more striking in these letters than their vivacity 
and cheerfulness. They show a life full of energy, 
sympathy, kindness, observation; a mind of extraor- 
dinary versatility, in harmony with its times, and 
keeping its powers and its interest in books and men 
vigorous to the last. These letters illustrate art and 
literature of the day for fifty years, and one chief in- 
terest of them is the portraits, characters, and traits 
of distinguished people who came in their author's 
way.—Saturday Review. 





sa Hanrrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $3 50, 


OOSEY & CO.'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 800 Glees, Part Songs, ra and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—5SO new son wy Cle~ibel 
and the best composers, Scents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books, 
50 cents each. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new an 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 18 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Masic, in Volumes, ¢1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Duets, 
Music for Bands, &c., &c. ‘“ Absurdly moderate in 
rice and perfectly satisfactory in shape.”"—New York 
imes. To be had of all music and book dealers. 
Y & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


UND AT LAST.— Watches Superseded.— The 
Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Penreot Geu.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. Will denote conrect 
time, warranted rive years, superb and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacture 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinspacez, N. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, ‘and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash during this month, or 
will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. New 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 
pester Application of the Slide Vaive and 

Link Motion to Stationary, Portable, omotive, 
and Marine Engines, with New and Simple Methods 
for Proportioning the Parts. By W. 8. Auchincloss. 
Tilustrated with 87 Woodcnts and 21 Lithographic 
lates, with a Travel Scale and numerous useful Ta- 
les. 1 Vol., 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
28 Murray Street, New York. 

*," Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


: “ One of the cheapest journals of its class in the coun- 
. ad 

The above, from the Vermont Farmer, is evidence 
of the appreciation of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


at Lome, Give us a trial, and you will agree with this 
notice. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 


R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 
ses | MADE $150 last winter.” So writes a farmer 
who bought the “Hunter's Guide.” Any man or 
boy can have lots of fun, game, and money, by buying 
the only reliable book that tells how to hunt, fish, trap, 
tan furs, &c., &c. 27,000 already sold. Near 100 pages. 
Sent by mail ore for only 25 cents. Send to 
UNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 
POCKET REVOLVERS. ,,, HALUs 

* Five-Shooter. 
A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price $2, 
postpaid. Address HALL & CO., Star Box, Chicago, IL 


GREAT CHANCE! AGENTS WANTED! 
$1000 per year sure made by agents, male 
or female, selling our world-renowned 
Patent Everlasting White Wire Clothes Lines, 
Cheapest and best clothes lines in the world; 
only 3 cts. per foot, and will last 100 years. 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co.,75 William 
St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8St., Chicago, Ill. 
$1000 IN 3 MONTHS AT HOME.—$10 
¢ will purchase an outfit, samples worth $50, 
and the deed of a whole township for the two best Ag- 
ricultural Patents ever issued. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress ®. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 


ey Cua 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits ev 
thing. AGENTS WA NTED. Circular and comple 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! _ 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, tosel] ournew wonderfal inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 




























_— —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 








EXPLOYMENT.—¢200 @ month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free, 8. M.Srencez & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 





HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 


. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of Americ arose, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions, 

As a Literary Journal, Hanrer’s Weexcy is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated yy which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harren’s Weexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it inclades 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Fipance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 678, for November 2, was commenced the 
new story “MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxir Contins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name," 
“ Armadale,” and “The Moonstone." Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxxy from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tustrations. 


The young lady who buys a single number of Haz- 
per's Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y, Evening Post, 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id aud wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
—s arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Karope—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tlustratione. 

















The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server, 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


# ' M 
arper’s Magazine. 

Harper's MaGaztne has now entered upon fts For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of ite Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its — upon écieutiiic subjects, upon 
the mechanical {mprovements of the , and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characterietics ; and ite Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present ee. 

Harrer's Macazinz contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their pian. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise tn 
the past. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 











TERMS for eet emacs WEEELY, and 


Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer's Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 40 
Harrer’s Macazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Hazerr’s 

Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $T 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxry or Bazar, to prepay the Muited States 

stage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Namber of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. it is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrse & Brorugns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 





Texws ror Apvertiaive tx Haxren’s Penioproars, 
gis on 0 ee hea a Ay 4 A} 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
outside Page, $3 00 per Line “Sach imeettion, —** 
git ber 1 Bazar.—$1 3 per Line Cuts avd Display, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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**Confound that Fellow, 


JoHn Buu 


Waltham Watches, 


Mr. Beecher on the Waltham Watch, 
Brookiyn, Oct. 21, 1869. 
Gentiemen,—I am happy to make you a good re- 
ag of the Waltham Watch that I procured of you 
t has far exceeded my expectations, and leaves me 
fes sired. I have had it about five 
that time it has been running by 
ive English watch 


nothing to be 
months, and during 
the side of a superl: 
of the first chronc logers pronoun ’s “the tinest watch 
that ever came to New York”), and the 
Watch has run more steadily, evenly, and accurately 
than its foreign « ompetitor 


T can not conceive that a better watch can be made, | 


and I am proud of it as a specimen of American skill 
and industry. Henry Warp Berecuer. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 


cherche Novelty in Perfumery. 


Most R 


——ais FLORO-HERALDIC Pear 
Tent ORUS FLORO-HERALDIC PERFUME 
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These Perfumes are of choice quality, and may be 
coufidently recommended on their own merits; while 
the Labels especially commend them to all lovers of 
Fine Arts, as they exhibit various devices in Herald- 
ry, bes ring Floral Decorations, and thus convey to the 
poetic mind the mottoes engraved beneath each de- 
sign, in strict conformity with the recognized Lan- 
guage of Flowers. : 

R. LETCHFORD 
72 Cornhill, Londo 


by the A 






& CO., Manufacturing Perfumers, 
tw? For sale to the Trade only 


gents, SARGENT, JOYCE, & HOLTON, 


34 Vesey Street, 


New York. 





The largest and oldest depot in Americs a. Fresh 
Novelties by nearly every Steamer. _ ~— ply of 
Fancy Goods, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gold and 


Silver Watches. ME. J. PAILLARD & co., 
680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Poutak & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Hroadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
& 27 John St., middle of block. Send 
for ne 
to Letter- jox 5546. 
Boiling also done 
E DWARD SEARS’ 

ENGHAVING ESTABL ISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 





HARPE RS 
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here he is again with that Old Tune!” 





‘BISHOP & REIN, 


which one | 


Waltham | 





w wholesale or retail circular | 
Repairing and | 
| 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


The friends of persons who have been restored trom con- 
uirmed consumption by the use of this original preparation, 
and the grateful parties themselves, have, by recommend- 
ing it and acknowledging its wonderful efficacy, given the 
article a vast popularity in New England. The Cod Liver 
Oilis in this combination robbed of its unpleasant taste, 
and is rendered doubly effective in being coupled with the 
lime, which is itself a restorative principle, supplying nature 
with just the agent and assistance required to heal and re- 
form the diseased lungs. A.B. WILBOR, No. 166 Court 
Street, Boston, is the proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


[Patented June 1, 1869.] 





Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 
Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
praise. 
tz FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS.  #g 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & C0O., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
19 John St., N. ¥. 


Sample and Sales Room, 


THE MAGIC WATCH-KEY. 





Will wind any watch, and last a lifetime. Price 
50 cents. Sent by mail. J. S. BIRCH, 
14 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovurrir Freer. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


GENTS WANTED 
School and, Family Charts, 


for 


state in the Union. Men of 
mmended, can realize handsome 


To canvass every 
ability, and well reco 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Ww EEKL Y. 
A New Discavery ! ! 
PHALONS 


“V LEALIA;” 


Sal 


stion for the Hair. 
For Restoring to 


Original Colo 


Puaton’s “VityAa”’ differs 
utterly from the ‘ dyes,” 
Pg” 4nd “restorers” 
(2?) 1 se. It acts on a 
totally d\fferent principle. It 
is limpid\fragrant, and _per- 
fectly innoctfays, precipitates 
no muddy or flaQsylent mat- 
ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no tain to 
the skin or the line. No 
paper curtain is necgssary to 
conceal its turbjeappearance, 
for the sinyfe reason that if is 
not turbif. It is, to all intents 
and pu¥poses, A NEW DISCOVERY 


in Toil& Chemistry. 


[= Phafag’s “ Vir atta” 
warranted to eMRagt a change 
in the color of the Ryir within 
10 days after the first}applica- 


Hair its 





tion, the directiong being 
carefully observed 
IT IS AS CLYAR AS WATER! 


AND MAS NO SEDIMENT. 
ne Dollar per Box, 


INING TWO BOTTLES. 


Price, 


CON 


SoD BY ALINORUGGISTS. 


If your Druggis} has not 
“ Vitalia” on hang write, en- 
closing $1.00,ffnd we will 
forward it iffimediately. 


Puatdn & Son, 
517 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gume, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor - 
prop’r, r, CHas. 

EVEY, Demat, 
Worcester, Mass. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢#~ Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive 
pamphlet, &c., address 
SIMPSON & CO., 
och MONE S SONS 
4 
4 
SO APL SAPOLNO 
2/1 WASHINGTON. S” N. a 
GREEN WOOD'S 








, Box 5076, New York. 








Allothers | 


Willson’s | 


WILD SPORTS of THE WORLD. 


| Fesruary 5, 1870, 


HELMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is 
pleasant in taste and odor, free from all injurious 
properties, and immediate in its action. 


BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 


HELMBOLD'’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health 
and vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. 
Debility is accompanied by many alarming symp- 
toms, and, if no treatment is submitted to, consump- 
tion, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU and IM- 
PROVED ROSE WASH cures diseases arising from 
excesses. It is pleasant in taste and odor, immediate 
in its action, and free from all injurious properties. 


BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 


FOR NON RETENTION br INCONTINENCE of 
Urine, irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the 
bladder or kidneys, diseases of the prostate glands, 
stone in the bladder, calculus, gravel or brick-dust 
deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kidneys, and 
dropsical swellings, 


USE HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU. 


HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, 
use HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU. 


enable you to sleep well. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 
BUCHU. 


THE GLORY OF MAN IS STRENGTH. There- 
fore the nervous and debilitated should immediately 
use HELMBOLD'’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 


HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 
HELMBOLD. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extraet Buehu 


is a certain cure for diseases of the 
BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, 
ORGANIC WEAKNESS, FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and all diseases of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 
whether existing in 
MALE or FEMALE, 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diu- 


retic. 
If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or 


Insanity may ensne. 
Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these 


| sources, and our 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 

and that of posterity, depend upon the prompt use of 
a reliable remedy. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 


Prepared at 


of both sexes, 
It will 


Established upward of Nineteen Years. 


H. T. Helmbold’s 


Drug and Chemical Warehouse, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 





WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book 
| of Natural History and Adventure. 

GREENWOOD, Author of *‘ The Adventures of 
Reuben Davidger,” ‘* The 
Little Ragamuftin,” *‘The Seven Curses of 
London,” &e. With 147 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Pusiissep by HARPER &! 2 & BROTHERS, New York. 


| 

' 

} 

| Sz Sent bu mail, postage 20 grepetd, to an: 4 ‘ae of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 5 


bv JAMES | - 


True History of a | 


104 South Tenth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 
Price, $6 50 for SIX BOTTLES, or $1 25 PER BOT. 
TLE, delivered to any address. 

NONE ARE GENUINE 
unless done up in steel-engraved wrapper, with fac- 

simile of my Chemical Warehouse, and signed 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 











